


















The woman who 
ises Lux need never 
worry about her 
hands. Lux is as mild 

the finest. toilet 
soap: it leaves the 
hands white and soft 


Lux for everything 
you wash yo 


ursel; 


Use Lux for everything you wash Lux. Texture 1 < ir will | _ 
yourself. It is just as casy as perfect after 1 Lux wasl is 
washing your hands. The filmy when th rments first. et d 
ux diamonds are made to melt from their layer f tissu S 
instantly into a rich foam of — erép fine woollens are all safest 


] 
! 


eansing power, with] 


trulest Be sure you get LUX—in 


almost magic « 
which yet 1s gentle to the 


e filmy 
stockings that 


them with yor 


























Grandpa says: 
You all know me 
—I'm Grandpa 
Kruschen. My 
firm are intro 
ducing a new 
line known as 
Radox Bath 
Salts, and they 
invite you to 
test it free. 
Take my strong 
advice and fill in 
the free sample 
coupon now. 


Introducing 


RADOX 


(RADIATES OXYGEN) 


Bath Salts 















An end to all 
foot troubles 


25,000 Packets FREE. 


“Tend Wings to Your Feet.” a :. ‘ 
Here is a unique opportunity for every reader of “ The Quiver™ to say ¥/, \ ¥ 
good-bye, once and for all, to all foot troubles, and to procure relief, through v. . \ F , 
Radox Baths, from Rheumatism, Sciatica, Gout, Lumbago and Skin Affections, , bf \ ual 
Radox Bath Salts—a new discovery by the makers of Kruschen Salts— AGS S, 4\ 4 
are a balanced preparation which impregnates the water of the bath or hand ne aN \s it 
basin with valuable salts and super-charges it with oxygen, forming an ‘Less; Vj 
artificial mineral water combining the properties of the world-famous medicinal Ay! ‘ Zl Al NS 
spa waters of Carlsbad, Vichy, Marienbad and similar baths. o- 4 Om | NT, 
Ihe powers of oxygen as an antiseptic and life giver are well known and a - We 
we state without fear of successful contradiction that Radox Bath Salts i II 
liberate more oxygen than any other Bath Salts on the Market. SM (] & 
Test Radox Bath Salts FREE Ps 
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We do not ask you to accept our word that Radox Bath Salts will do \ VAN 
what we claim We ask you to judge for yourself by an absolutely free test. ¢ 
We will send you a generous sample packet free, and post paid, on receipt f 


of the coupon at foot or a postcard giving your name and address. Isn't it 


well worth your while to fill up the coupon this very minute, lest you forget? 


Your feet get tired first 


Radox Bath Salts are indispensable to all who dance, play games or stand all day fong. ’ 
Are you on your feet a great deal during the day 2? _In a shop or factory ; at home, standing over m 
your oven and busy on your feet in the kitchen, up and down stairs, dusting and soon? Do you og 
dance ? Do you do much walking 2? Do you play tennis, golf or cricket ?—Then you have felt the y bad 
R Send 


need for a bracing tonic bath to refresh your feet. It is always your feet that get tired first. Radox 
Bath Salts are what you neec 


A daily Radox foot bath is indispensable to all who are on their feet much during the day. 


no money. 
A Radox bath twice or three times a weck (and better still daily) is also most beneficial F & 
toa 7 sufler from a rheumatic or similar tendency. oe : e os Just write your name 
adox Bath Salts super-charge lifeless tap water with energising, life-giving oxygen, .y YY and address clearly in 
and wmpregnate it with valuable salts, ? y Q c r tal | tters on cou 
. . 2 * pi 
1¢ cleansing property of the water is greatly increased. The skin pores, or ducts ~ J pon below, which youcan 
are opened and thoroughly cleansed and sweetened ; refreshed by the oxygenated oe post in U.K. for4d. in un 
water they are stimulated to discharge the acid skin secretions. } 


,. The skin can thus breathe freely, and is assisted in its natural function of 
ehminating the uric acid from the blood which is known to be the basic 
cause of all rheumatic and zouty tendencies, sciatica, lumbago, neuritis 

ind also most foot troubles, The whole system is braced and refreshed. 

ou need to enjoy a Radox Bath to understand how refreshing 


"4d ealed envelope. The sample 
) packet will be sent free and post 


paid to ny parto the world 


To Radox, 83, Deansgate 
Arcade, Manchester. 








invigorating it is, and we make that easy by the free trial offer. & Pl » send me free, an 1 post paid.a s ample 

D Rputiol cutting out the oupon, Cut it out now and post it. 2s i — if R adox Bath Salk 

he tree sample packet will be sent at once. e y, wei | 
Radox Bath Salts / 


will soon be sold by all chemists and 
1 packet; 2/6 double quantity. For free 
ample packet send coupon at right. 


€. Grifiths Hughes, Ltd.,83 Deansgate Arcade, Manchester. 


tores—1/6 4-lb 
































“MATCHED” 


baeepneens © orgies try @ 14 


IN QUALITY, IN FINISH, IN DELICACY OF AROMA 




















f PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 1 
; HAVE NO EQUAL. : 
The fastidious Cigarette Smoker 
H is always well matched with a i 
H Player’s Navy Cut Cigarette. 
° 

| It must- te FHayers : 
Bpicee WIE ey WG gees Toes 7 aT OTT OTNOTTTNTT ] 











“PHOSFERINE kept me virile and fresh.” 


The Reverend 
Duncan McNeill 


(Minister of the Bridgeton 
Baptist Church). 


The well-known 
Scottish Evangelist 
and Hymn Writer 
writes :— 


. I! is a real pleasure to me to 

send you this testimonial 
concerning the great and lasting 
benefits of Phosferine. For many 
years it has been my great stand- 
by, and has never failed once. 
The strain of speaking and sing- 
ing to thousands of people every 
week, in Churches and Halls, for a quarter of a century, can only 
be appreciated by those who have endured it. In crowded revival 
services, with hundreds unable to gain admission, five nights a week 
and three times on Sundays, for months on a stretch, I have been 
able to carry on without a breakdown, thanks to your wonderful 
tonic, Phosferine. Yt kept me virile and fresh when others in my 
evangelistic tours have had to give up, and I cannot praise it too 
highly.” 





“ Ravenswood,” Queen's Park Avenue, Crosshill, Glasgow. 


From the very first day you take PHOSFERINE you will gain 
confidence, new life, new endurance. It makes you eat better 
and sleep better, and you will look as fit as you feel. 
Phosferine is given with equally good results to the children. 


HOSFERINE 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS FOR 





Influenza Neuralgia Lassitude Nerve Shock 
Nervous Debility Maternity Weakness Neuritis Malaria 
Indigestion Premature Decay Faintness Rheumatism 
Sleeplessness Mental Exhaustion Brain Fag Headache 
Exhaustion Loss of Appetite Anemia Sciatica 


From Chemists. Liquid and Tablets. The 3/- size contains nearly four times the 1/3 size 


iii 





POINTS ON FURNISHING 
A HOME 


™ \ / He: ‘Frankly, I don’t like the idea of 
; : t// spending a lot of money on new furniture. 
One hears such odd tales of green wood 

being used, and that sort of thing.” 


She: ‘ Well, why not go in for some good 
second-hand?” 

He: ‘‘ My dear, funds won’t run to it—else 
I would.” 


‘ She: “But it won’t cost us so much. I 
- san a ~~ Caz 


= i ; . y went to Jelks with a friend the other day. 

Ui Nii (htt nit iu ’ They ee some lovely , 

£ 1 00, 000 High-Grade Second- 
wor rth Hand Furniture 


For Cash or Easy Terms reasonable, too; and she bought hers on an 
instalment plan which made it ever so easy.” 


W. JELKS sens. Invitation— 


Our Showrooms cover an area of 
263-275 Holloway Road, London, N.7. 500,000 sq. ft. You are cordially 
Estb, over so years. invited to pay avisitot ins spection, or 
Telephone: 2598 & 2599 North. writefor Bargain Booklet. It contains 
We send furniture to all parts of the full particulars of thousands of 
country. Send for free hooklet now. remarkable furnishing bargains. 











Healthy Women 


espec ially Nurses and Mothers, 
must wear “healthy” Corsets, and 
the * Natural Ease” Corset is the 
most healthy of all. Every wearer 
says so While moulding the figure 
to the most del ic ite lines of femi 
grace, they vastlyimprove thehealth. 


NE ra The CORSET oi HEALTH 


The Natural Ease a hay 


( 7/il pair FREE 


\\ Complete with Special 


SUltle ‘ 
U MLPIa 


tttstt 


+ 
++ 
jSuseeassees Sitti tits 


The best physicians now recommend 


ephogs 


as a safe and speedy remedy for 
HEADACHES — NEURALGIA 
LUMBAGO—LOSS OF ENERGY 


— NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 
MORE THAN THIS, they keep fit. by 
taking it themselves—just two tablets 
or one powder at night before retiring, 
and conti nue next day if necessary. 
This medicine was the discovery of an 
eminent specialist and is guaranteed to 
e€ a non-poisonous tonic preparation 
which brings new life and 
BUOYANT HEALTH 

in a wonderful way. 

*Cephos” can be obtained in conven 
ient tablet or powder form from Boots, 
faylors’ and all chemists everywhere at 
1/3 and 3/- per box, or post free per re 
turn post from Cephos Ltd., Blackburn. 
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Detachable Suspenders. 


Ne Stocked in all sizes 
<> from20 to30. Made 


<>). .. 4 . 
nt in finest quality Drill. 
Outsizes, 31 in. to 35 in., 1/6 extra. 
| SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST 
ij No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 
No lacing at the back, 
Made of strong, durable drill of finest 
uality, with special suspenders, detachable for washing purposes 
t a be at the sides with elastic Lacing to expand freely when 








Tr rr 


It is ‘fitted with adjustable shoulder straps 
At has a short (9-in.) busk in front which ensures a perfect shape 
@ is fastened at the top & bottom with non rusting Hooks& Eyes. 
It can be easfiy washe dat home, having nothing to rust or tarsich. 
lhese “llealth” Cor ally re h 
enjoy cycling, tennis, < ion ng, golf, &« there is nothin 

1 Actresses find 


POSSTCCRSESRSSSERSESSeSEReseee: 


\OUTASSCSCOTEOHITLTESAR RRR STA eR eeereeeeeeeveeseeTEEeEsE ees 





movement, appre iate the’ E 
every movement 
the most 


IND FOR Yours ‘TO-DAY. 





beauty of figure are 





TITITITITITITITI TIT 
PSSSSOHSSTEETSTRAESHSA SERRE SELES eeeest 
THI 


PSoeeeSSSSEEeeeseseses 














1MPLE FREE ON APPLICATION Dept. 99, Morley House, 9678 

TTITITITIU HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, Holborn Viaduct, at 
+TTTii lL a i 
TTTTT 1 LLL Ll 









































By Appointment to His 
Royal Highness The Prince 
of Wales. 





“You want the best razor in the shop— 
without a doubt it’s a Gillette!” 


Personal experience enables dealers to re- 
commend the Gillette Safety Razor with 
confidence. 

The Gillette gives a perfect shave. No 


matter how troublesome the beard or tender 
the skin it removes every vestige of beard 
growth in a delightfully easy manner. 

No irksome 
honing, the 
to make 
a task, 
THE NEW STANDARD—as illustrated 
above. ‘Triple silver-plated New Improved 
Gillette Safety Razor, Metal Box containing 
10 double-edge Gillette Blades (20 shaving 
edges), in Genuine Leather-covered Case, 
purple velvet and satin lined. Price 21/- 


\ 


preparations, no stropping, no 
Gillette is ready in a moment 
the daily shave a treat instead of 





RNOWN INE 


illett 


NO STROPPING—NO HONING 


Also Gold Plated set, complete. Price 25/- 


Other Models, 21/- and upwards. Old type 
Gillette Series 5/-, complete with 2 blades 
(+ shaving edges). 

GILLETTE BLADES. In packets of 10 
(20 shaving edges), price 4/6. In packets 
of 5 (10 shaving edges), price 2/3. 


Sold by Stores, Cutlers, Ironmongers, 
Chemists, Hairdressers and Jewellers. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet, 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR, — 
184-188, Great Portland St., London, W.1 


All Goods despatched post free in United 
Kingdom. 













“The 
shave with 


Safety jhe smile 
Razor , 








sAUCE 







with the glory that sur- 
rounds the masterpieces 
of Literature, the OX 
FORD Sectional Book 
case is a_ profoundly 
practical piece of furni 
ture and a_ beautiful 
addition to every home, 
great and small. 


~ om ve CY 

OXFORD 
cai SS 

Sectional Bookcase 
Ingenious, yet simple, 
and practically in 
visible is the method 
of joining the stacks, 
which at all stages 
of growth present a 


faultless “ finished’ 
appearance. 



















Handsome _ Illustra- 
ted Catalogue FREE 


| Wm. BAKER & Co. Ltd. 


Library Srecialists, 
OXFORD 


< London J erry DulauS 
| 





Pernt sag $ 


No one pre the cold shoulder 


here 
if ther Sau 
o Ww t ¥ new harm 


Sn TT 


Co.,Ltd.,.34-6 Margaret 
St ‘Cavend: shSquare,W 


Ee Sae = 








MU kk 





ect muicai t = 
WHITE, COTTELL & CO., London, Birmingham & Cardiff = 
SVU UE eet 
































No matter what you 
| have trie t} latest 
ind best her 
Small, inconspicuou ind efficient, in numerous 
CARPET SOAP. shapes and styles, amongst them YOUR AID. 
Prices fr Compi are the ind CALL 
; CLEANS CARPETS LIKE NEW FOR FREE. TRIAI f the latest development 
| One Tablet ent san a Large Carpet in auré ul sci nee AU RADE, 
| Sample 20. Stam». , THE DEAF AID CO., LTD., No. 9, 
| CHIVERS @CO..Ltd.. 9 Albany Works, Bath. 4 ardom House, 41 Wigmore St., London, W.| 
 ! WONDER- WORKER 
f . iy 
, (Patented) { ECTAI 
i E AUTUMN Ci CATALOGUE ANE 520 alls ons. | FROUE € ES A RTT DOCTORS NO MEDICINE 
~ indow Dray li f i " -rice 76 
‘ : 1 ; Lat at Ideas in woe Decerat ion Lasts a life time Price (©. . 
. | f] Modern r Inexpensive. Direct from To be inserte . . ee “oc Bore SF 
; the Looms erial Hem Curt c ENT unpleasantne I ) i I 
} CURTAININGS, Eabr N Aon or woman should be wit Fron t : 
| llome Koller B Muslir Line the Wonder Wo rker Co , Coventry House, 
> nF laces otc. es South ‘Place, London, BC2 t in pla 
Hy ‘2 ; ff Write for Free Catalogue | date et fre ! receipt t Post ¢ Order for 0% 
ee ___J 8. PEACH & SONS, 120, The Looms, Nottingham | uiaaubexeanartal aageeceeiieces 











A REWARD of 100 POUNDS 
For bald-headed and beardless. 





been used @ few days, a 

growth of hair. Harimlessness is ; 

If this is not true we will pay 

a= a net amount of 100 Pounds 
to all bald-headed and beardless persons, or persons with thin hair, 
who have ased the Comos-Balsam for three weeks witho at any result, 





One — of “‘Comos ” costs £1 0 0, two parcels cost £1 15 0 


pmios gives tot he hair 1 

© text wt ec 

nst payme eo af adva ANCE ot cash on delivery. Out ol 
Europe, 











The COMOS-MAGAZINE Copenhagen V. Denmark 28 
vi 











| Zime for odd jobs 


on wash-day ! 


hi fom 
ih YFP 











Take the Baker’s 
advice— 





FAT plenty of good, nourish- 
ing bread. sut let it be 
HOVIS because HOVIS contains 


full nourishment for the body. If you wash with Persil 


there’s plenty of time for 


4 sewing on buttons, clean- 

a OV i S ing the silver, or any odd 
job that comes along. 

(Trade Mark) 


With Persil, washing no 
longer swallows up the whole 


is made only from wheat, like day. Persil makes it a matter 
white bread, but with — this of half an hour and even for 
important difference: it contains that half-hour Persil does the 


added quantities of the vital 
‘germ’ which constitutes its most 
nourishing and vitalising part. 


work, not you. Nothing 
works so fast as Persil, or 
turns out the clothes so fresh, 
sweet, and unharmed. 


Your Baker Bakes it. In 3$d. and 53d. Packets 


HOVIS LTD., MACCLESFIELD, 





; . , 2 > 
: / 5 

Persil is full of + $$ 61% Write for free 

caygen which is set (EX fae tooklet which 

froein the washing. } >>I tells how to 
\ A ‘we Yew 
| The Persti oxygen ? yt use Persil 

; h 


iXSons Lid 


* ? ‘ Y 
*, tui does not Lara : \ weph Cros fic 
\, the clothes ‘ / \\ Warrington 
>. = = 7 \e 
*eeemeceeee”™ » 2 




































STANWORTHS «+ swe fweccx 


CLEANS YOUR GAS 
STOVE. 





. A, 
° 10d. per large tin. 
“6, 4 KiErnorr Coot CLEAN 
IN( Jetty will mov 
with « ere from 
your < It i 
commer! hy ill th 
UMBRELLAS, principal Gas Compani 
and le: Stor 
Ask y cer, 
Just Wrap Your ao for TRIA 
sAd MIPLE, ost from 


OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board 
or stick, and post to us 
to-day with P.O. for 7/6. 
By next post it will come 
back “as good as new,” 
fe-covered with our 
“ Defiance"’ Union and 
securely packed. 


“The KLEENOFF co. Dept.s), 
33 St. Mary-at-Hill, London, 
E.C.3. 











Vict eng rte I aety HALSEY 


the ‘ARETHUSW’ Training Ship 


and THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


URGENTLY NEED & 12,000 


< 


Postage on Foreign Or- 
ders 2/- extra. A post 
card will bring you our 
illustrated Catalogue of 
“ Defiance " Umbrellas, 
and patterns for re- 


a (LZ 
To ti uidate ® debt of £9, 500 and to provide for maintenance 
wt oh t t tothe Royal Navy and Me 
tuys have been trained for Civil Eng coreg : 
Hu jreds ve en Pinigrat Br 
»y ar A be 1 
Artic les for Sate s of Work ‘will alw: Lys “be welcome 








covering umbrellas from Patvvons—THEIR MAJRSTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
5/- upwards. Prestaent—H.R.H. THE PRINCE ALF 
Chatrman and Treasurer—C. t MALDEN, e MLA 
STANW Deputy-Chatrman— ‘I H. CLAYTON, I 
ORTH & C0. Chairman of Chis tp ¢ ttee—HOWSON F. Dt ITT. EsQ. 
: Fosant Secretari i. BE v WALLI id 


: —“." 
Northern Umbrella Works, Po HENRY G. COPBLAND. 


BLACKBURN. 


Cheques, &c., shoulda be made p nt to 


| | The Shaftesbury Homes & *Arethusa’ Training Ship 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue . . = London, W. C2. 2, 
































For 
Cleaning Paintwork s Household Cleaning 


Cloudy Nmmonic. 


Sole Makers: G. F. Sutton Sons & Co.,King’s Cross,London,N.7 














For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate & New Cheap Edition of 
Goddard S| ROBERT LOUIS 
Sold met L Ow! GCF ST EV E NSON 














J. Goddard & Sons, Station Street, Leicester. A series of seven daintily be und and 
well printed pocket-volumes, with attrac- 
tive three-colour jackets and spe ially 


desi ined end papers. 


DELICIOUS FRENCH CoFFEE || [| “i: aie. 
RED | Treasure Island 
| >: Kidnapped Catriona 
WHI | E | The Master of Ballantrae 
Island Nights’ Entertainments ; 
BLUE|| = — & 
& : Each Black 














For Breakfast & after Dinner. Wrecker 1/6 Arrow 
in making, use LESS QUANTITY, It being | | f° L_net 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. | | Published by Cassell’s 
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SASTRY 


THE OIL -BOUND WATER PAINT. 1 





t= 

2 Sy 
ee CREBID Re) 
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By Appointment of 
=<. 






as to IM. The King. 


HALL’S Distemper, 
made in 60 beautiful 
standard shades, is 
foremost among 


modern decorations. . 
ee 





Sah 8 

It combines art with health, and durability with both. 
Its quick drying velvety surface will not rub off, and 
withstands the hardest wear. 


If unable to obtain locally, please communicate with the Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers: 
SISSONS BROTHERS & CO., LTD., HULL, —— England. 
= as BE eS Zn Se | a 














WOOD BROS. & 


ATERNITY. AR A “Candle” which 


WEAR. 


|_ TAILORED T To MEASURE. 2 \ hf never burns out! ] 








vont a8: yot ap en , \ ) 

tthe correct | pepe pee i} The ALADDINETTE — “ The 
Seeerracy te By t their elf: «ju seg Candle” —jis safer, 

I ‘ aistha | ! ficient and in 
Writ: for ca vns to Ma pose | I} _ ale’ che uper than candles or 
Prices Ae a3, tl 166s, | | : ni ght lights. Safer because the 

’ hement Se ro eee . “as atetnetins 

1911, Ma helt. 12 6 omplete Liyettes ye Clean - is al 7S gee oe 


ith falling grease and does not 

require the constant cleaning 

which ( I] | demand. 

More effi iuse it will 
' 


156 y 1 11. Full 
satis taaniae: or money re ey Wood Bros { S 
also supply everything for Baby from Birth v 
WOOD BROS., Lt¢ Maternity Wear Specialists), Phe Yvonne 
17 St. Marys Street, Manchester 
from 55/6 


(7h t , Vaterna 
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— 


wenn 


Do you want an interesting, 
charming and remunerative 'r direct from Alad- All metal, with beautiful en 
I imel finish, in Pink, Brown, 


HOBBY H ( e extra. Yellow, Blue, Red or 


Have you seen the Wonder Shade Aladdin made? 
rite for particulars. 


“NOVLART” | A@add 


THE EVERLASTING CANDLE 


ALADDIN eal  £ ha Sor mee fe AK, 
° ~- . > - Al: in House, 118 thwe treet, ° 
HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD., 0 en a ee 


27 Bathampton, Bath. 


—d 
wf 8 


' Then write to us 


Post free 
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STRENGTH & BEAUTY 





You cannot fight 

“ft.” You are 

a s you have proper manly 

strengtl Phe trong man is the admiration of 

You have lost your strength through past faults 
or excesses, but now you can regain it 

Flectricity, applied by the renowned AJAX,” 

will correct your weakness and make y a live 

mat To be strong and healthy means a happy 

home and Now is your oppor- 

tunity 


ELECTRICITY Is LIFE 


what a rational appl 
city can do for you 


success in life. 








Cel Body Battery will vork 
‘ has done for thousands of 
‘ nates you, and = ev shen 
ge uu can regain new life and 
gth 

very 1 is ¢ t led by the nerves, :ud you 
vant new lif 1 the nes 1 ystem; tl ‘ATAn “ 
ll give it you, and our 92-page illustrated book 

t you in plain language how it i Jone 
rite for tl I k to-day It costs you nothing, 
but it will prove to you that you can regain your 


vigour 


NEITHER EXPENSE NOR 
OBLIGATION 








f any nd i ailed in asking for this book 
Get it at one ind you will learn that there is not 
i N of Ner ‘Del ty, ‘Neu isthenia I 
Weakr th which the “ AJAX ° cannot cope 
1 t r pain ind a 
hk n ’ I ba . Neur Sciatica 
Stor I r Bladder t I I 
! | } 1 be in « 
If at. the I ¢ I 
\ Ih t wi t f 
t tre you ced rot eve 
amp for reply. Special Booklets for Ladic 
ind Gentlemen, Please specify which is required 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 
Dept. 52), 25 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1 
outh A ir tchard St., P.O. Box Jot t 


I 























Busy here, 

Busy there, 
Speed these two, 
A famous pair. 


Solder here, 
FLUXITE too. 
Work to be done, 
P'raps for you! 
SLUXITE is to soldering 
tion is to an Engine. 
when you solder an article you must use 
FLUXITE—it is absolutely essential, for 
without it soldering would be so troublesome 
that other ways and means would soon oust 
it from its high pedestal. 


ALL MECHANICS WILL HAVE 


FLUXITE 


BECAUSE IT 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardware and 
Fluxite in tins, 
A TIN TO-DAY 
Ask your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to 
show you the neat little 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET 


Kettle leaks, 

Hole in pot; 
Never mind, 
Mend the Iot. 
Kettle soldered, 
Work is done 
Good old FLUXITE, 
You're the cne! 


as the lubrica 
In other words, 


Ironmongery 
price 8d., 


Stores sell 
1/4 and 2/8. BUY 


It is perfectly simple to use, and will last for 
years in constant use. It contains a special 
** small-space Sol lering Iron with non-heating 
metal handle, a Pocket Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, 
Solder, etc., and full instructions. Price 7/6. 
Write to us should you be unable to obtain it. 


FLUXITE LTD., 226 Bevington St., Bermondsay, Eng, 





ANOTHER USE FOR 


FLUXITE — 
HARDENING TOOLS AND CASE HARDENING 
ASK FOR LEAFLET ON IMPROVED METHODS 


When 4° 
buys 
fashion | 


Often it only costs 4d. 
fashionable - - Colour 
important than cut. 


to be 
is more 


A fourpenny “ Drummer Dye” 
will give your garments of silk, 
wool, cotton just the correct 
colour to make them 4 la mode. 

with 


Home-dyeing Drummer is 


safe 


and simple. 


Drummer gives best results with cold, 
—_- 


hot or boiling water - - you cannot 
go wrong—and Drummer dyes all 

— 
fabrics. 


Made by Edge’s | Costs 

of Bolton—famous : gq 
for home dves. saves £s 

Write to-day for free 


booklet on Home Dye- 
ing to: Edge’s, Bolton. 


@DDat 


THOUSANDS of OUR PEOPLE 


are leaving our shores every week at 
this time to start life all over again in 
the distant spaces of the Empire. Shoul«! 


we not follow them with the Gospel, 
for in their first years on the prairie or in 
the bush they will be unable to provide 
the means of grace for themselves? The 


COLONIAL & CONTINENTAL 
CHURCH SOCIETY 


appeals for funds to help the work 
amongst our own people in Western 
Canada, the Australian Bush, East Africa, 


and elsewhere. 


Anxious parents and friends write to ask 
for the spiritual care of those who go out. 


Please help us to meet this 
great need. 


Secretary: The Rev. J. D. Muttuins, M.A., D.D., 
9, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 

Treasurer: W. G. raps Esq., C.B.E. 

Bankers: Tarcray BANK 





WANTED 


Women Writers! 
Earn While Learning. 





Learn 











to Write ARTICLES and STORIES; Earn 
while learning. ake spare hours profitable. Write 
for free illustrated booklet—NOW! 
Regent Institute (Dept. 123B), 13 Victoria St., S.W.1 
LOST, STOLEN OF ST oe 
Thousands of pounds Ww wrth of und we aring 


iinen through ne it being ms arke d wit DI 


OHN BOND'S. 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK. 


IT NEVER FADES, 
And can be had for use with or without heating 
(whichever — is preferred) 
Sold by all Stationers, 6d.&1 





Lost 











Used in the Ro al Soumsieniin, 
eee sccin the Royal Households] 
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Write to-day for Booklet of over 100 
Styles and name of nearest Agent. 


NORVIC SHOE CO., 
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Veseeseaeeeeew ween dt 


NORWICH. ¢% 
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Perfect Feeding is 
a Baby’s Birthright 


It is a duty to infants deprived of mother’s milk 
to see that they are not the losers. Your duty 
is entirely fulfilled when you give baby Mellin’s 
ood, for, prepared as directed, it is a wonder- 
fully successful equivalent of mother’s milk. 


Perfect digestion, delightful contentment, easy 





tecthing, increased weight, firm flesh with the 
lovely dimples that make a thriving baby so 
charming—all these results give mothers perfect 
confidence in 


i Mellins Food 


let sent post free om recvipt Mellin’s Food is the food with a record ; its 
f a unique “Progress Book” reputation is the result of universal experience 
alse ent. 

MELLIN'S FOOD, LTD., of doctors, nurses and mothers. 


LONDON, $.E.15 
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JES = For upholstery, use 
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| le ke] \ - 
i oT 1 —ges LEATHERCLOTH 
i : i) 
i. 
i | . ai i¢ which is_ indistinguish- 
\, ‘ ~~ able from leather. It 


costs much less. It is 
scratchless and washable. 


Samples at all furnishing houses. See 
that “REXINE”  Leathercloth 1s 
specified on the invoice to prevent 
substitution. 


REXINE LTD., HYDE, Near MANCHESTER. 


London: 42, Newgate Street, E.C.A1. 
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Chivers 
Jellies 


The World's Sedieed of 
Quality, for over a quarter 


of a century they have 
been the favourite table sweet. 





fame 


—— ak tk 
i}: Ripe Fruit, J uices - 


CHIVERS & SONS, LTD.. Orchard Factory. Histon, Cambs. 


RHEUMATISM 


CURED AFTER SIX YEARS 
SUFFERING. 
Hasland, Chesterfield 
_ Sirs —For SIX years I have sutlered 
) RHEUMATISM in my knees, which 
Wasa sore trouble in my occupation, as a 








i trial. I am now free from pain, 
and my work is a 
asuretome. I shall recommend Urace 
tle yin touch with.—J. F. SMITH 
RACK and URACK ilone, « 
i It ttac 





diss: els it from the 
and | pr ents its reappearance, This is why ft CURES and 
RES QUICKI Y, 13 3 ones per » x from Boots » Tim: thy Wh 
k Co, Taylor's, an i all Chem 8 and Stores, or dire “ct from h UR A‘ 
Labores ries, (Dept $7) 8: 2, St. Phomas Street, London $s El 


: BOoTs ! 
+ and all 
‘CHEMISTS: 




















"FOR MOTORING 
“ty WIND.RAIN 
=” OR SHINE 


W. Yndermere’ 
Ret este = - Vveul 


aaa Bay: 1°24 PO FREE 
627, = W. LAKE UT 
QR DCROSS ST., 74 E.C.1.. 








RO CARSON OM MICAH 
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JASON helps to 


give you the well- 
dressed feeling. 


whoverubteatncnmuiel 
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It is not enough for your exterior 
adornment to be everything that can 
be desired ; your undergarments 
must be trim and smart. JASON 
Underwear fits with supple ease. 
It neither shrinks nor stretches. 
The JASON Finish, smooth, silky, 
and luxurious, is a joy to the most 
delicate skin. It has no equal for 
the pleasant sense of comfort it 
gives, 


Wear JASON—the underwear 
that is proof against an cver- 
changing atmosphere. 






ALL-WOOL UNSHRINKABLE 


UNDERWEAR 
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Sole Manufacturers 


JASON teachin c0, ro 


Sia DE NDAD WIDE 
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OVERALLS 
For Wash and Wear 


Hercules Overalls and Frocks still | 

excel for daily wear both of children 

and adults. No other fabric gives | 
greater satisfaction or | 


ad _ 
~~ stands such constant wash- 
{ ng without losing its attrac: 
7 ad tive appearance. 
‘4 g 
a ~«t 
‘3 ie wy PO 





Our Guarantee. Motherand Chik 
kvery genuine Hercules Garment bears the | 


“Mother and Child” ticket, and is guar- 
anteed. Should any Hercules Garment prove 
unsatisfactory in wash or wear your dra r | 
will at once replace it FREE OF CHARGE 


Most Drafters stock “Hercules.” dpyours 
{, flease sena to 


JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, Ltd. 


Spinners and Manufacturers, MANCHESTER 
(Wholesale and Shipping only supplied.) 
UU TTT 
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“ President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 
THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL ror CHILDREN 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, £.2, 
which deals with larger numbers of children than any other 
Hospital of its kind, is almost overwhelmed with applications 

for admission and 


URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 


Chairman: Cot. Lorp Wa. Cacit, C.V.0. T. GLENTON-KERR, Sec 














& 
ROD'S 
ASTT MA ~., FOR OVER 
50 YEARS 
Cvihz ; 4/6 a tin at all chemists. 
7 





t But restore your grey and 
DON’T LOOK OLD! S0s.2nenc 
colour with 
LOCKYER’S Suiphur HAIR RESTORER. 
Its quality of deepening greyness to the former colour in a few days 
thus securing @ preserved appearance, has enabled thousands to retain 
their position 2/- Sold Everywhere. 2) 

Lockyer's gives health to the Hair and restores the natural colour. It 
cleanses the scal; nd makes the most perfect Hair Dressing. 

This world-famed Hair Kestorer is prepared by the great Hair 
Specialists, J. PEPPFR & Co., Ltd, 12 Bedford Laboratories, London, 
$.k.1,and can be obtained direct from € 
Chemists and Stores throughout the world, 





em by post, or from any 





ULPHOLINE 


thus famous lotion quickly removes Skin Eruptions, ensuring @ cleat 
complexion. The slightest rash, faintest spot, irritable pimples, disngur 
ing { t s. obstinate eczema, disappear by applying SULPHOLINE, 
which renders the skin spotiess, soit, clear, supple, comfortable. For 
42 years it has been the remedy for 
Eruptions Psoriasis Eczema | Blotches 
Spots 





Pimples Roughness Scurf 

Redness Rashes Acne mone, 
Sulpholine * prepared by the great Skin Specialists, J Pupren © . 
Ltd., 12 Bedtord Laboratories, London, S.E.1, and ts sold in bottles at 
13 and 3 It can be obtained direct from them by post of from any 
Chemists and Stores throughout the world, 
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Identify your Norwell shoe 


Shoe shopping should be carried out under perfect conditions, or what a weariness to the flesh it 
ecomes ! Unless you have the luck to find the shoe you want straight away, unless the assistant 
isnimble and good-tempered, unless you have plenty of time to waste, how much easier to take a quiet 
tisurely choice from Norwell’s Illustrated Catalogue, where you have, as it were, an orderly dis- 
play of the whole contents of the shop. You can identify your shoe straight away, and, to make 

certain of the fit, can have any you choose sent up on approval. 









9 When aveitay, mene pencil Me 
outline of stockinged foot - 
obtained by running pencil De ‘S 

around foot resting lightly \s OES 4 
on paper—-perfect fit assured Ls ? 
GUARANTEE— ; an 
Money refunded ff fe * 
Parth oo Car should there be 7 + wm y. 
the least MS REG 
F Direct from Scotland. dissatisfaction. Lm 2 ‘ 
X ae Y 







Lady’s 


‘ Katrine." 


21/- 


ly ewe POST FREE. 
Willow . 
Niguer Lady’s ‘* Dunalastair.”’ 
mney ally St G. 14. A most attractive sh 
: rgued } n of 
# ; a 1 hin Su } Box 
ur newest lasts. A ‘ S — * ‘ oe i} i fp ‘aie 


Foreigo orders receive specie’ 
attention ; p-stage abroad extra 


POST FREE. 





Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue | a 
A single shoe or boot is gladly mentioning “ The Quiver” to :— endl 
a Cope pproval to any address NORWELL’S ‘PERTH ’ FOOTWEAR, LTD, behind 
ritain -ipt f Od. « = “1 ys the 
rit cain snenae ee 27, St. John’s Building, Perth, Scotland. t 
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Cheerful at his work and 
reliable too—the very em- 
bodiment of resourceful 
energy and a pleasure to 
work with. “She” keeps 
pace with him and never 
seems tired or out of sorts. 
They both keep fit and 
well—a/ways with 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 





Points on Energy 


Eat well, sleep well, work well 
and play well. The ‘seasons’ 
do not matter to the ‘well’ 
person—and the secret of 
keeping vigorous and keen is 
to assist Nature to regularly 
cleanse the system of all im- 
purities. Beecham’s Pills are 
safe—certain—and assist 

gently, safely and certainly. 


A dose at night will 



























keep you right. = 








Beechams Pills 


worth a guinea 
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CAUTION 
, S7AMP 
eve? avd 
J iki ry 
t. None genuine 
without . 


Looks like silk, is more durable than 
silk, and is much cheaper than silk. 
All Leading Drapers sell oncstvisca” 


oe 38 =. | 8 oe 





“LUVISC A" Blouses & Py jamas ready-to-wear in newest styk 


vn a VISCA”™ please 
i / ' ! p 
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a A Galaxy of Good Things 
: Next Month we are starting a New Volume of Tur Quiver. 


4 Foremost among the contents is the New Serial Story by Sori Kerr, 
4} full particulars of which are given on page 1171. Short stories by 
MicnaeL Kent, ANNIE S. Swan, Dorotity Back, JeNNeTTE LEE, Mary 
*% WILTSHIRE, will uphold the tradition of Tie Quiver for really good 


~, fiction. 
(Fe The articles will be particularly notable: “ How to Gain a Woman’s 


Afections.” by Mrs. W. L. George: “ How to Choose One’s Friends,” 
by E. V. Lueas: * The Art of Living with People.” by Stacy Aumonier; 
“Keep Out of the Rut.” by Lady Dorothy Mills: “The Solace of 
EK Books.” by A. C. Benson, M.A., will form a new series on “ Making a 





Success of Life.” 
ke Leave a standing order for Tuk Quiver with y 


your newsagent, and = ensure” getting — the 


E magazine regularly. 


~~ —————— 








Think Before You Start a Jumper 


Be careful to choose a thread that will give 
lasting satisfaction in wash and wear. Here 
you see a delighttul example of this rule, in a 
“Star Sylko” Jumper that looks particularl 
rirl. 


effective on a rather slim and_= graceful 


The experience of thousands proves that time 


and money are well repaid if you use 


Ardern S « 


STAR SYLKO> 





A €£ PRIZE ae PITION nounced in ‘Fas 
Needle k lilu t Get a coy f No 1 without « : : 
ind ma methin Phi will } yi | isure and profit IN 
too Anyone can enter fr coupon viven with a ry £500 PRIZES. 
copy. Sold at Art-Needlework shops and Fancy Drapers, also Great Competition for Crochet 
y N nt if an Ity in obtaining the Journal Workedarticles, also for“ Star 
nd 3d. for a copy to Nort! ern School of Art-Needlework Sylko” Jumpers, Sports Coats, | 
Ltd. (Dept. 21), National Buildings, Manchester etc. 
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" EALTH abounds in every 
Be H jar of Extract of Malt with 
Cod Liver Oil specially 
prepared by Boots The Chemists. 


It is rich in the vitamines essen- 
sy \ tial to the promotion of good 
S* . \ health and a sound constitution, 

ES "A and is especially good for growing 
. = se children. Approved and recom- 
ae, 4 mended bythe medical profession. 
A % 


|| ~ EXTRACT OF MALT 
win COD LIVER OIL 


~ 


fr The Perfect Triple Vitamine Food. 


/ 1/14, 1/10 
and 3/6 | 


PER JAR. 


Specially evel and sold by 





BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 
TTEITTITTTT IIT TTI lll 











Boots Pure Drug Co. Limited 
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The daily dash of ENO 
celeste akin~ 


makes t 








FAM I! \ JAM I FORT, T NTI 


HEREVER there is a bottle of ENO there is a tie 
with the Mother Country, for ENO is known and 
used in every part of the Empire. 

There is nothing more British than ENO’s “ Fruit Salt.” 
Its high quality, purity, and health value have always re- 
presented the ideal of British production. Consequently, it 
has a place in the homes of the Empire. 

The drinking of the daily ‘ dash” of ENO in a glass of 
water has become second nature to men and women who rate 
fitness of mind and body above everything else. 

You can get a bottle from almost any chemist in the 


) KI R PA INDIA 


[-mpire. 
Wt! you buy ENO you can be absolutely ure that you are 
ctting the finest health-saline on the market. No expense 1 red 
to kecp the quality of ENO at the highest level. The inared ’ 
frepared specially for the making of ENO, and the product is not hed 
by hand during the Process f manufacture. ENO its free from har h 
mineral apericnts, I ther artificial favour - is Pleasant 


ENO'S"FRUIT SALT 
—e —* Saline 


~~ 
iy 
Visitors to the British Empire Exhibition are cordially in- 


vited to call at the ENO Kiosk, No. 1, King’s Way West 
xx 

















Grains of Wheat 


Individual grains of golden wheat, multiplied 

RAs and gathered in, provide bread for a whole 

vA ‘ world. So individual acts of obscure people, 

1g  \ WRN ss af ; 
i : multiplied and fully garnered, keep the world’s 


work going: 
lay your part and reap your harvest. 


pty 
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“* Peter !" Rosalind cried breathlessly, 
“so you're back again !""'—p, 1094 











AOS 


UT of doors the night was cold ex- 

ceedingly, and a full moon intensified 

and heightened the white stateliness 
yf mosque and public building, 
ars which Lahore, 
men shivered in furs and heavy overcoats. 
But in the cosy drawing-room of this 
bungalow off “The Mall” a fire of wood 
and there was an intimate 
warmth wholly Western in the heart of this 
ity of the East. 
And the girl—clad in 
her head poised perfectly 
which a sculptor would have rejoiced 


while in the 


traversed women and 


burned brightly 


black, tall, slim, 


upon a_ neck 


a 


British, yet intensely uni 
with her sisters in 
For in turns she glanced 


was intensely 


t 


versal also, and at one 


oth hem spheres. 


at the clock 


10¢ Ty or 


and looked anxiously at the 


paced the floor, or crossed to the 
indow and peeped through its thick rich 
irtains, awaiting the coming of her man. 
At last the wheels of a cai 
to the bungalow. Eagerly 


> 


sounded on 


he roadway close 
she listened lor 


mly the patter of 


1 


of a 


Jut she hearc 
feet 


the tread of a European. 


footsteps. 
the unshod 
native and not 


In another half-minute the bearer entered 


with a note on a salver. She tore it open 
with a vague feeling of terror, and these 


words met her 


eves : 


“DEAREST ROSALIND,—I am_ dreadfully 


sorry not to be able to come and see you 


But my chief has ordered me 
up to Peshawar, and I am off there in ten 
minutes. I look forward 
seeing you again very soon. 


this evening 


confidently to 
Much love, 
“PETER.” 
“There is no answer,” said Rosalind Fat 
quharson, turning her back upon the native 
lest he should see the disappointment written 
visibly upon het 
A minute later she 


features. 
he 1 the puri 
neard the car puri 


and wa her foot on 
, 


the fender, re 


way, tanding with 


depressed 


terribly solitary and lone] 


spirits drooping, 


reatly, feelu g 


In this big bungalow, from which the very 





) 
USTIN PHILIPS 


distant cousin who had employed her as 

companion and had brought her out from 

I:-ngland had been taken just six days ago 
entless hand of death. 

\nd the 


by the re] 
could comfort 
worth living to 


one person who 
could ( 
her, stranded in India, thousands of miles 
from her people—the young police officer 


1 ; ° 1s¢ 
ner, who make il 


1 


who had asked her to marry him 
at this 
travelling 


o 


must be 
up north, 
from 


same moment speeding 


steadily farther away her, 


to take up some dangerous piece of duty. 
salads: ont 
solituae sets 
nd read the 


Loneliness brings fear, and 


the imagination working. Rosa 


note once again. Hideous ideas caught hold 
of her final sentence filled her with 





It seemed to her strangely 


as if Peter—doubtful if he 


apprehension. 


ever would 


return to her—was really trying to reassure 
well when it 


hi ] ] + . ruth} 
himself that everything was 


was The frontier was full of unrest, 
too. Assassinations of white men were now 
frequent. Would she lose this man she so 
: : 
loved ? 











The sudden death of her employer, the 
shock, the rapid terment, had shaken 
Rosalind dreadfully. Tr} pleasant, cosy 
drawing-room—from which the kindly pre- 
sence of Mrs. Macintosh was gone for ever 

suddenly seemed to have become odious to 
her. Her spirits drooped and drooped. 
She hurried off to bed, t oh was still 


q lite eal Vy. as though to escape from her 





depression. But it still pursued her most 
implacably He dreams were feverish. 
She awoke in fright when t th brought 
her chota haza She had had the sense, 
the overwhelming feeling, that she had been 
cau ke some animal in a net. 

she ys presently n 1 b isied he rself 
about the affairs of the household for which 
she was responsible. Just before eleven the 
bearer brought h i ird 


Commis 
Rosa 


Ingram, the 
lone of Police and Peter’s chief. 
I 1 tremendous 


nd cont ed herself with 
effort Did he-—a hard, stern man, bv 
nature wanting in sympathy and made still 


10g! 








THE QUIVER 
more rigid by his profession—-did he come 
to her 


with some grave news of her lover: 
She assured herself swiftly that this must 


Peter would still 


be happily impossible, fo1 
be in the train. 
“Ask Ingram Sahib to come in,” she told 
the native, 
A minute later the Commissioner entered 
and took her ice-cold 
] 


strong but altogeth 


haad in his own 
her expressionless and in- 
human man, 


liked 


now his 


CL 
one. With him was anothe: 


one of Peter’s colleagues, whom she 


~ ’ 


and had often danced with. But 


manner was noticeably aloof and judicial, 


and his eyes seemed to be wary, as though 


he was on guard against her beauty 


al 
themselves, so that the 


Both men seated 
light rested full and steadily on R nd’s 
pale and anxious fac», 

“Miss Farquharson,” began the senior, 
“you practically kept house { the late 
Mrs. Macintosh? ” 

“That is so,” Rosalind answered. 

“You looked after her during her recent 


illness? 

“Tl dud.” 

“Who prepared the food?” 

“T did. She wished it. She was on slops 
and I acted as nurse practically.” 

“And you always brought it to her and 
were present when she ate it?” 
“Invariably |” 
“Quite so. And you know what the caus 
of death was?” 


“A chill 


of a 


followed by some sort of feve 


infectious nature, the docto1 


“You know that the case puzzled hit 
He said so.” 


“And that in the interests of science a 
ig | 


he told you—-he removed certain organs of 


the body for examination! ” 
“ Yes.” 
“Have you any idea of the result of that 
examination, Miss Farquharson?” 
“No. He has not told me.” 
“Then I will. Mrs. Macintosh 


acute arsenical poisoning 


died of 
Enough was 


administered to have killed half a dozen 


: . . ' 
poo} { 

Rosalind gasped her horror The two 
men sat regarding her, curiously, cal! lv 


searchingly Acain—as at wv test alice 


morninge—-she had that dreadful nse of a 
net closing Ipon her Phen the Comm 
sioner of Police spoke n 
“You wert n 1 tern with M 
Macintosh ? me hit (jue 1 
Ix | 


“And how did you stand in financial rela- 
tions to her?” 

“She paid me a salary.” 

“You ym her?’ 

“Not a penny. Why should I? I was 
only a very distant relation.’ 

“Who were her e 

“Messrs. Tuke and Banning, of 
Inn Fields. 
them! ” 


have inherited money 


solicitors ? ” 
Lincoln’s 
I have often typed letters to 

“Had she any lawyers out here? 

‘She took this bungalow through Mr. 
Avery, of Lahore. But Mrs. Tat 
know all about it. She is Mrs. Macintosh’s 
and Mrs. Macintosh came out 


India specially to see her and be close to 


eton will 


niece, 


pe 


her. 1 am _ expecting 
moment, to pay me 
England.” 

The Commissioner of Police nod 








younger man tinued 1ZIT irious 
and warily. Then the senior spoke again 

“Miss Farquharson,” he said authorita 
tively “7T am S f any 
crime. But I I es and y 
may be wanted You will not 
leave Lahore \ ( V ermission 
to do so. Do you quite ide nd me 








. 5 

and left with his subordinate 

had hardly closed on h vi al 
sank back T the Ches er he 
beating w her tremen ition al 
immense neliness eclipsir h nside 
ible courage ne ST} t \ la 
ago impelled her to leave ymfortal 


but dull Devon home to come to India wit! 
: : 


this distant dead relative And ain, fee 
ing intuitively that if n accused she w 
very surely suspected of murder, s 
had renewedly, and more than ever, th 
sense of being taken in a net 

And suddenly a terrible thought came t 
her. Peter was in the police Peter worked 
under the man who had just quest oned he 
so insistently Wa Pete s lette sincere ! 
She rushed to fetch it from her bedroom 
She read that final sentence once more: 


1 
‘ | 
“T look forward confidently to seeing y 


verv soon Lin.” 

The wordin eemed to hold some hidden 
meaning 1 \ \\ Pete a rat who fled 
the stioma of a nnexion ith her? Could 
t be that I r ire ¢ 1 mortem, 
he had t the 1 meant 
aeseriin wa t inlike hi 

it lea an ( It opinion hat up t 

v sl had . 7 Rut one ne\ 


can tell. So many fail their friends in 
adversity. And she was so terribly alone. 

\ car pulled up at that moment, just in 
front of the b 


ngalow. Rosalind looked up 
in terror. Was there to be yet more interro 
gation? But a woman was shown into the 
room. 

It was Mrs. Tarleton, her dead employer’s 
niece and heiress. She was a hard-faced, 
pleasure-loving woman who had greatly dis- 
appointed her aunt, who (the dead woman 
had talked freely to Rosalind and confided 
in her) had said that she had much changed 
for the worse since her girlhood—indeed, 
within four or five years. 

But to-day Mrs, 
graciousness, very eager to be of service. 

“You must be finding it very lonely 
here,” she said, “I would ask you to my 


Tarleton was. all 


bungalow, but, of course, this place must 


be looked after, and you know all the ropes 


and the servants. When do you want to 
start home for England?” 

‘As soon as possible. As soon as I can 
get money from my _ people for my 
passage !’ 

‘You have none?’ 

“No. Only my last month’s salary, which 


was paid just ten days ago! 





ve you your pass 





“Oh, thank you, thank you!” 
Mrs. Tarleton took out a cheque-book 
‘This will see you through,” she said, 


up and signiny the slip rapidly. “I 





n’t have made you such a present 
before to-day But my aunt’s solicitors in 
London have cabled to me in reply to my 
elegram about the death that I am chief 


egatee, and the bank wi give me any 
No, no, don’t thank me 


I am sorry you have lost your post here. 


amount of credit. 


I can’t stay another moment. I have to 
see the lawyer who let my aunt this bunga- 


ow and arrange about getting rid of i 

Mrs. Tarleton whisked off swiftly. Rosa 
lind—too proud to have told her of the visit 
of the police ofticials—sat looking at the 
pink piece of paper and remembered what 
she had forgotten in the momentary excite- 


ment of the visit. The cheque was useless 


1} ] : 
Worthless, no more valuable than if it h: 
been presented a 


to her because t 


t the bank and handed back 
he drawer had no account. 


Fon she had been forbidden to leave 
Lahore—forbidden indefinitely. She must 
most unquestionably be suspected Petei 
Was undoubtedly going to turn from her. 
Possibly the house was being watched now. 
Possibly a spy was in the road. 
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Renewed terror took and tore her. The 


loneliness she endured now was_ unspeak- 
able Mrs Macintosh had had few 
acquaintances, There was not a sou! of 
whom to ask counsel. And the net drew 
closer and more close 


For a second time the bearer announced 
the Commissioner of Police 

He entered with the same subordinate. 
Swiftly he came to the point. 

“Miss Farquharson,” he snapped: “Mrs. 
Macintosh dealt at Hinton and Lake’s, the 
chemists ? ” 

“Yes, Mr. Ingram.” 

“You used to go there to order things for 
her! 

' \ es.” 

‘When did you buv that weed-killer ? ” 

‘What weed-killer ? 

“Oh, it is no use denying knowledge of 
the transaction or saying you didn’t make 


the purchase, You signed for on July the 


twelfth last. 

“Ves, I’m not denving it I was only 
taken aback—you spoke so sharply. I 
remember the transaction I got a small 


tin on trial, on my employer’s orders, and 
rave it to the mali.” 

“Where does he keep ity”? 

“T expect in the shed in the compound.” 

The chief nodded, and passed out with 
his companion. Rosalind sat on in utter 
anguish. He came back in less than twenty 
minutes 


“Miss Farquharson,” he said, “the man 


says the tin is missing.” 
“Missing ! ” 
“Yes, And it was only half empty. Do 


you know anything about 
“T!” Rosalind, despite he solation, was 
able to summon pride to keep her going. 
“How should I know anything about it? 
If you suspect me, hadn’t you better search 
my room?” 
“That, Miss Farquha 


} 


what my duty compels me to do 


son, is precisely 
, he an- 
“Will vou be so kind as 


swered frigid V. 
»y accomMmvany met 
He led the wav, Rosalind coming after 
gue following 





him, and Peter’s young collea 
her as though to prevent | from bolting. 
The sense of bei 1g trapped Was over- 
powering, Her veins throbbed, and her 
whole being thrilled with indignation as the 


oss oe cy 
Inciai, nm discharge of Nis ¢ 


utv, examined 


her room and her luggage and then searched 


all the other bedrooms, including that of 
the dead woman. But he found no tin of 
weed-kille: He left again presently with 
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his companion, still frigidly courteous, but 


it was now only too easy to see where his 
suspicions lay, 

Rosalind’s fears grew increasingly. That 
net seemed ever tightening, and— horribly 
alone, with none to confide in—her thoughts 
grew more and more terrible. 

Dinner-time came. She could eat abso 
lutely nothing, and the idea of food re 
volted her. The servant 3 whot 
she could not hide he m , surely 
noticed it, and she wondered f they 
classed her as a murderess. She went back 
as soon as possible into the drawin rom 
Presently another car stopped ju n front 
of the hous 

This was the end he kn t Phey 
had come now to arrest he She se, 
summoned a wer fortitude, found hers 
quite calm, and, ten times stronger and 
braver now that the end had come and she 
was no longer taced with uncertainty, 
advanced to meet him whom she had come 
already to regard as he enemy 1 ner 
persecutor and then started back with 
a cry 

For the door had opened and a man had 
entered Tall, fair and ruddy-checke 1, still 
splendid y vouthful, he bridged the inte 
vening space ol carpe na flash and ¢ ight 
her to him tenderly and ardently 

“Peter! she cried breathless] > a = 
happin ss and relief alm t too eat lol 
utterance So you're back again! 

“No, da ni He held he: t arm's 
length so that he might get a bette 1k 
at her “T never went aw I y te vou 
that letter n mv chief's nstruct I an 
forbade me to see you He forced me to 
give my parole that | wouldn't 

“And-—and you've broken it, Pe ! 

“No. I withdrew it, and he put me under 
arrest, and I've bolted. I sim) In’ 
endure to think of you, lonely and ispected 
and questioned. Ingram is iard—I shall 
certainly be condemned officially for my dis 


obedience to 
to 


come to you 





you were sufferin 

Peter caucht hel »y him again nd held 
her long and closely and ve tenderly 
Then again he tore himself away 

“Rosalind, he aid cag _- \¢ mus 
talk, darling Il am afraid it’s really pretty 
serious You see, arsenic poisonin n't a 
native’s way of doing things, 1d Webb 
who was present v he the ‘ q ned 
you and wh share bun wv. te me 
that you prepared all the food during M 


Macintosh’s 
bought the we 
Of course, | 


there’s 
there’s SO 
Ingram is 

unc 


ms us 


though h 


lacturt né 
said into « 
we t 
In my n¢ 
i bit fi hte 
certain 
vou have I 
Rosalind st 
from him ] 
Lie Van l 
wh se « 1 
fevel nd 
loubtedl : 
her kind, 
tion ' 


aa nly 
‘Miss S: ), 
Ing questions 
in Miss S 
Mem S S 
truth o v it 
“You. a ' 
wef M 
My « n, tl 
ing in Mem §S 
making M S 
ton Mem S 
very bad Mem 
Mem Sahib w 
d ve. na 


peepe | ben 


now, Miss S 
thin 
Rosalin 


Te a > She 
Che 
que k vit 
in } 
een mme 


| 


no rea 


t 


h 


t you actually 








He salaamed deeply and shifted his feet 
nervously. He started a long outburst in 
rapid Hindustani. Rosalind, unable to 
follow, watched Peter’s growing excitement 
to her. Pete1 
let the man 
and then 


and begged him to translate 


asked her to wait a moment, 


a numbe 


finish, put of questions, 


gave her the facts. 

sitting on the veranda, 
peeped beneath the 
heard 


le says he Was 


sewing, and that he 


chick because he women’s 
Mrs. Tarleton 
very angry 
Macintosh, 


exhausted 


voices. 
to be 
Mrs. 
appeared quite 
Tarleton—who 
has dabbled a 


was there and seemed 
with 


about something 
who presently 
After that Mrs. 


we know from seances here 


oood deal in mesmerism—made some 
passes, and her aunt became quiet and 
sleepy. Then Mrs. Tarleton appears to 


have left th \ and to have 
the garden to the go down and to 


have come back the 


room by the doo 


gone into 


same way, thus not 
all the 
the angle of the wall but who 


ound watched 


passing the dirzi, who 
hidden 


ha 1 peepe 1 


time was 


the corner and 


ll her movements, When she got back into 
the house again he could still see het 
hrough e blind, and saw her mix some 
owder from a tin (which she seemed to 
ave fetcl from the go-down) with some 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


make 


Then 


saw het 
from it. 


na lass, and 


sh drink 





; on went out again and buried the 
glass in the garden, and came back and 
made some passes, and then left Mrs. 
Macintosh, who seemed her normal self 
again, but very tired. He savs he hadn’t 
ealize | rnificance of all this till the 
le \l Macintosh, when he began to 

nde and when the native police started 


} 


iskine questions of the servants here and 
Ingram came to see you. He savs he can 
take us t place in the garden where 
the elas mu ied.” 

‘H mV ( lv aw ful, Peter ! B it what 
a mercy the ayah came to us. Shall we go 
and dig that glass up?” 

‘No Do nothing for the moment, 
darlin only ring up Ingram at his bunga 


WwW immediately and tell him that you have 


n important communication to make to him 
and that it is vital that you should see him 
nstant] 1) you had better stay in the 
mpound till Ingram Sahib comes. If you 
have spoken truth, as I think you have, you 


rewarded !’ 


loft +} 


ind the avah shall be wel] 
The two natives 
drawine-roon Rosalind turned to Peter in 


amazement, which would have been 


j01 but 


salaame 1 ar 1 ejTt tne 
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for the awful graveness of the statement 
made by the dirzi. 

“The luck kas turned, darling,” she said 
thankfully. “It 
came back to me. 


altered the moment you 


Your chief surely can’t 
blame you now that you have got to the 
bottom of the mystery. 


Can 


But, oh, what an 


! it true, 


awful woman! 
Peter?” 
Sean 6 


“Only too 


yssibly be 


true, I am _ afraid. Mrs. 
Tarleton hasn’t too good a reputation, and 
there have been all 
thefts of 


sorts of rumours about 

I and at 
garden parties, and we are all of us pretty 
certain that her had a 
thin time of it; but, of course, we never con- 
nected het 


purses from cloakrooms 


husband has very 


Thank 


just as 


with this sort of thing 
It’s J 

well that you cast your bread upon the 
waters when you nursed that ayah’s child. 
By Jove, there’s a car 


God it das come out, darling. 


and it’s Ingram’s! ” 


“Will you let him know you are here?” 

“Yes, certainly, old thing. It’s no good 
funking it, is it? And in any case the 
or dirzi would probably let it out 
diately.” 


The 


ayal 
imme- 
entered this 
ushering in the Commissi 

brahall!” he 


bearer 





moment, 


said, 
credulous. 

“Yes. gir.” 

“You’ve disobeyed my instructions 

i sir. And I am prepared to take 
the consequences. I could not Miss 
Farquharson to go through this alone any 


leave 


longer But there’s something much more 
important than I, sir. We’ve got direct 
evidence of administering of poison, and 


we’ve only been waiting you 
vessel it was drunk from, 


. = 
probably still ox 


rt 
ind heard Peter spt ak 


up the 
sediment in it 

briefly The 
and 


some 
} 


Rosa 


Commissioner listened sternly, asked 
for the avah and the dirzi. He heard thei 


t ss-examined them closely, seemed 


Sst Ty, 
satisfied, went out with Rosalind and Pete 
into the garden, called for the mali to bring 


a spade, and himself started digging at a 
spot which the dirzi indicated 

In less than 
touched 
Rosalind saw Mr. Ingram st 


five minutes t 


c spade 


something which faintly tinkle 1. 


op down and 


pick up a tumbler three parts filled with 
| 
t urth 
‘Get me paper!” she heard him order. 
Paper was brought immediately. He 
: : 


rlass in it carefully, placed it 


led the way back 


wrapped the 
: | 
in his pocket, and to the 


bungalow 
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“Good night 





Miss Farquharson,” he said 
h did j 


reveal whether or not 


na tone whi not in the very least 


his attitude of 








picion towards her ed. \brahall, 
ou had better come with me to the Tarl 
tons! The others are en; 1 on cas 

ind, though you have grossly disobeyed me, 
I shall have to make use of you for the 
present!” 


Hle wer out Peter lingered just a 
econd, caught Rosalind’s hand and whis 
pered: “JI don’t care a twopenny piece 

hatever happens to me now that I know 
vou are perfectly safe, old thing!” Then 
he hurried from the room. 


ind, who had passed through 
yatory, was once again alone. 
Alon But in different spirits, 


1 of the black imputation which had 


worse 


what 
eared ot t 
lung over her and, though anxious about 
, happy beyond 


future, J 
he loved her and trebly assured 


rvice 


neasure t i 

that he did so by his generous fo ly in 
comin t he ‘he iney itable rea tion 
followed swif She felt wrune out and 
utterly weary She went to bed imme 


diately—and slept unbrokenly for many 
hours. 


In the morning she waited anxiously for 


news from Peter, But no news came, and 
he did not « me to see her, \t ast a Cal 
ea 1 the bungalow She rushed to the 
door, but the visitor was not her fiancé. 

It was another man, almost, but not 
quite, a stranger to her. 

‘Mi Farquharson?” he said interroga 
tively 

Phat he answered 


sh, J ho 1 ke have a talk with 
you.” 

Rosalind, wondering what new shock lay 
n f Tr ‘k him in ¢ drawin 
om, 

Chere ed op] te t ef. he came 
t the in mmediately 


la be e youl n died he ame to 
mie nd made a fresh will revokin ne 
which she 1 made with Mi sss Puke and 
Bannin n London Under this will all 
he prope except five hundred pound 
and certain ¢ ! DIC beq ests, passes to 


Mrs 


and 


surely, surely 


me yesterday 


everythin 


previous will, very possibly, 





Miss Farquhars But ler the new one 
he re e five yn I 
hi 1 ! ( « = i] y 
her wl 1 ( ed ! i 
mornin leXion ent this 
bungalo S WV But I 
fan \ la ¢ I I i the late 
M Ss Mac I Sh s§ m¢ l ee VE 
much dis he I ite, 
you ar ) nat ne, J l qi 
son, and [I ve oTeE 
able inhe1 nce ! ‘ 
“Is it 1 1 R 


cen 
paid, not t en 
thousand ! 

Rosalir 1 | k had 
turned 11 I whi h 
id closed or had ( ( it < 
the same it I I 
without the dirzi’s ar his 
verv s f ) 
inothe n » 3 ( egun 
{ enve n | ss S 
nhe1 tin am 
how i ‘ M 
Macintosh |] I told né 

| \ ( t ( ri 
dence, u to t { 
weed-kil 
tered I 
and 1 ‘ Cs 
Th 3 ae 
to s 1] I 
he t a 
1 1 with ( ( 
iM s in | 
C } 
t lown 
ma t 
n Ine I 
yt ‘ 
It was Pete He e1 ( 
ind « 1 t . 
Val ive 


Wh P 
She le S r W 
fe S} , i nd 
savin ee nas 
native mone ders id t een 
lisappointed n hing 
more than a ed Mrs 
Macint ‘ % 1 TY i would 


QQ 


“In less than five minutes the spade A 
touched something which faintly tinkled ""—p. 1095 
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leave her everything. I fancy there was should I? Listen to what I am going te 
more than that behind it and that she had _ tell you.” 
forged a cheque or obtained money on false She revealed the secret which Mr. Aver 
pretences and didn’t mean to face the had brought her only twenty minutes ag 
music, even though she did not know that Peter heard her in amazement. He, to: 
we had evidence of murder against her. realized to the fullest how dangerous a fa 
She seems to have been a pretty bad hat, this good fortune might have been but fi 
but she’s dead and I don’t want to seem the ayah and the dirzi, to whom Rosalin 
self-righteous!” spoke of making a part rly hands 
For a minute or two Rosalind could say present 
nothing. Then with a great effort she put \nd then, presently, a low came int 
the death of this woman, whom she had his eves and his head drooped and his 
always disliked instinctively, out of he handsome face became 
mind for a moment. “But, R nd,” he 1 protesting] 
“Peter,” she said softly. “What about “This is al ery nice for you, and I 
vourself, my dear? Has Mr. Ingram fon rejoiced that you are free from finan 
given you?” worries; but I don’t exactly ym 
“No fear: he’s too hide-bound. And, strolling through hie < m< a 1 
after all, old thing, though I don’t regret woman's husband 
what I did, I was frank!y disobedient and “Nor do I, old thing!” Rosalind t 
insubordinate. I’m afraid I’m done for in his two hands in hers and began to 
the police for ever, as there will always at him very happily and with a curi 
be a bad mark against me, so the best increase of poise which seemed to hai 
thing I can do is to send in my papers and come to her already from the being 
strike out for myself boldly I have got possession of such a ve substantial s 
a few hundreds to keep me going, and if of money. “That is the very 
you'll only trust me and wait for me I shal! should expect of any man I « 
manage to make a home for you somehow wanted as a husband Wel 
or other.” to England and get married, a 
Rosa! nd laughed softly. The irony ol must take up n W K or me 
the thing was too delicious. is going to help people wh 
“T’ll trust you all right, Peter darling, so luck nd put all your he 
but I won’t wait for vou,” she made answer. into it. Even if one Aas inh 
“Vou won't wait for me!” it ought to be still perfectly | ssible to d 
“Not three months, old thing! Why ne’s little bit to help the w 1} 
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“WORLDLY GOODS” 
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SOPHIE KERR 


beginning in my next Number 


“T've known,” says the heroine, “the life of a peaceful little town, and I've been on my own in 
a big, hurrying city, without a job, and without money. And I've had work that I hated, and splendid 
work that I loved. And I've had a small measure of success. ... And I've had marriage—and 
man. .. . And all these things are threaded through and through with ignorance, and dreams, and laughter 
and tears, and despair, and ecstasy, and absurdity. And it all had colour and flavour—but never dull 
never common, never uninteresting.” 


This brilliant author tells, in the first person, the story of 1 me dern rirl ind woman facing modern 
life, and tells it in a fascinating way. This is a story for people who think. See that you get the first lon 


instalment in the November number. 
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~ Husbands 
and Wives 


NI of the 


ed ] ves 


two chief rocks ot 


are apt to 





wreck is the management of income. 
When people work together in 
rtn r business purposes, sedulous 
is expended on drawing up a scheme 
wr the m. eement of finances and for the 
f i ment ol expen liture and 
) S na few exalted circles where 
c ttlements are sti a regular 
{ » wedd ng bells, a man and 
man join es for a lifelong partner- 
. ) ] he vaguest ideas of the 
i 1 which the financial side of the 
me sh 1 be run 
. The Early Victorian Doctrine 
" in tl early Victorian era the doctrine 
x; r ‘ ordination of the wife held 
n band w is é irded as the 
" sole arbiter ¢ money matters, with an 
most ) of judgment; the 
| man vas to place all her financial 
7 ( edly in his hands, and 
: \ h with admirin Lwe 
la I inc yt hmetic the 
¥ xercis , sband’s skill 
’ | ended so equently in 
{ M: ( ] Wom a's F ype \ 
\\ ve % in degree or 
e wire W held pro 
n ight In ese days of 
x ¢ \ rian theo f wifely 
’ lropped. But the prin 
| guide the management 
have not been clearly 
many households friction is 
ed e harmony f the home 
lize k of Little ear think 
definitely and im 
st tially with the problem, we must. first 
ndid t a clear y Ww of the ttuation In the 
ida t mai ) ( l@ man ts the 
hter. eadwinne nd the wife the manage 
dull Two ¢] m e apt to clash rhe husband 
eve I t to dis se as he likes 
dern t the mone he has toiled to obtain: th 
long vite claim 


yme return for her 


and management of 


The Vexed Question 
of Household Finance 


By Arthur Page 


the household beyond the bare allowance 
ot a sufhciency of food, shelter and clothes: 
she is also convinced that her more intimate 
knowledge of family needs 

commodities, and her experi 


ment, entitle |} 


and of prices ot 
nce in manage 
1er to deal on equal terms 
with her husband in the drawing up of the 
domestic budget. 
The Other Side 

On the other hand, the man may argue, 
With some justification, that the respective 


positions are not analogous. If he is to 
keep his post or to make his business profit 
able, he must be efficient and industrious. 
otherwise dismissal or bankruptcy is 

evitable The woman has absolute security 
of tenure:. she cannot be dismissed for in- 
capacity laziness or gross extravagance 
The position is further complicated by the 
fact that while the man has had to underg 


of training 


a period and service in a sub 
nate capacity before he reaches a posi 
tion of responsibility, frequently the 
of household affairs falls into the ha 
xperienced and untrained git 
whose mind and spirit have never b 

} affairs 


entrusted to het 


contr 
nds of a 


} 


ta \ ine 
en dis 
whicl 
aftei 
claim for equality 


should be 


grasp every 


Clip ned or schooled in tne 


are perforce, care 
mat age 

of status ir 
accon 


The woman’s 
he married state 


t 
{ 


) 
panied by a readiness to 


opportunity to equip herself 


in advance with 
the ne essary knowledge and to make het 
self efficient in the direction of home affairs 
The First Condition of Domestic 
Happiness 
Premising, therefore, 


on each side 


equal degree of capacity and goodwill, we 


may go on to say that the first condition 
of domestic happiness is that the wife 
should not be placed in the humiliating 
position of depen lence that causes her t 

plead as a suppliant for the money neces 


sary to ke ep the house and he rself and 
family in vod condition The man who 
breaks down the self-respect the woman 
he has vowed to love and cherish, by insist 
in » such cedure s sowing the seeds 


married life absolute 
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frankness about money matters should be 
ld 


the rule The husband shoul disclose all 
his sources of income with the meticulous 
corres ide he shows in his dealings with a 
business partnet and a budeet of the annual 


} 


expenditure shou 1 be ) Phe first 


household 


drawn uy 
course, 


charge on income is, of 


b] 
maintenance, next provision for the future, 
insurance and so on, then personal allow 
ances for himself and his wife In settling 


the elative proportions of the amount 
allotted under this last head, each part 
should trv to wok at the question from the 
other’s point of view, and not insist only 
ipon his or her wishes. 


Committee of Supply 
me husband and wife 
ply an | 


into committee Ot suj 


financial situation, modifying 


it according to the lessons of experience ot 
the necessities of the moment. Sut beware 
f summo x this committee when either 
yf the parties is “under the weather.’ In 
ne Tt his novel Marce] Pro st remarks 


, 
moral dés 


“On adevient Mlal 
heureux, nd the male person is particu 
lar prone to become a zealot for economy 
when his liver is out of ord So let the 
cou e Wa » gO Into committer int both 
are ina cheerful and patient frame of mind 


What about the Surplus ? 





\ question that sometimes exercises the 
minds of married couples is that of the 
surplus which, by wise economies and subtle 
levices the \ © may be able to create out 
of the é nee ry housekee ng Has she 
L persona ht to 13 dls sal ] het 
pe rs ma mwa { al leq dai il al { ) ne 
to her } band’s earnings, she ha 1r¢ 
no more m on fie i momies than has 
he h Dand u n the Cast f his | nits 
ro sala It 1common gain to be placed 

the « i n dispo al If the husband 
increas h ncome, he will naturally 
implit the ame i] placed at his wife’s 
d sa If she saves on housekeeping, the 
surp mav well be put aside for those littl 
putin nd | ires that keep T¢ sweet 
ind t f companionship active In 
this v e wife will have th fication 
of “treatin er man to a little pleasuring 

1 thing tha iost husbands keenly 
ippreciat 

The co that still survive om. the 
day yl ¢ noline nd sme n t that 
women are necessarily inferior to men in the 
management of monev matte not bort 


rone an I x | 
etting then ne worth, 
ndu n hail-fe \ 
Ing bout I ne to w 
in ce nit ‘ | 
the women of the bou ( 
are full lainted w 
their husban yuUSINess, 
manage the finan le 
looks afte 1dministra 
effect on less eisa 
in comin he point and 


irritatin But those who kz 
business n than her hu 


When the Wife has an 
her Own 


managemeni, anda Hie ( 
husband iT ( ve 


perty i t whe ‘ t 
¢ 


ne n 


il, Women’s 





work. I 
n t 17 
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tendency 
cans fn 


epen 
ice in 
But 
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1 i \ 
\\ 
ved as 
thre 
i 
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Ctl 
— 
i i 
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ypt an 


nd to rank 


as its leaa- 


be accepted, 








ecent 
yuent 
lead- 


pted, 


it is surely immaterial which partner brings 
in the larger contribution to the 
chest. But if domestic happiness is to be 
ensured, the one who is receiving the bigger 


common 


income should exercise special care to avoid 
any suggestion of condescension or arro- 
ance in the financial relationships of the 
home. 

In dealing with the disclosure of income 
by the husband to his wife, it has been taken 
for granted that the man has full confidence 
in the woman’s capacity and care in regard 
most that 


event, for 


confidence 
women in 


to finance. In cases 
is justified by the 


general are by nature and training more 





disposed than men to thri 


In the Case of the Thriftless Wife 


But supposing, as sometimes happens, a 
year or so of married life reveals to the 
husband the disquieting fact that the woman 
he has chosen as his mate has little or no 


sense of money values, that the mania of 


spending has such a fast grip upon hei 
that she is always in arrears with the house- 


hold bills, and that, like the daughters of 
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horse-leech, her cry is for more and 
more. “Is a man justified in 
withholding from his wife the amount of his 
income?” then requires reconsideration. 


For with a wife of this stamp the know- 





the 


The question, 


ledge that her husband’s financial resources 
are enlarged immediately suggests to her 
srodigal | the prospect ‘e lavisl 
prodigal soul the prospect of more lavish 
spending; it may be on her own and her 
family’s dress, or on more frequent visits 
to restaurants and theatres, or on motor- 
cars and expensive week-ends—until the 


enhanced income, so far from relieving the 
financial situation, the 
still further involved in unjustifiable 
extravagances, 


leaves unhappy 


man 


In such circumstances it is surely the way 
of true kindness, as well as of self-pro 
tection, for the breadwinner to keep his wife 
in ignorance of the expansion of his means, 
and embrace the opportunity to save and 
invest wisely the reward of his industry and 
be con- 


apacity. A man thus situated must 


tent to say with Montaigne: “I speak truth, 


not so much as I would, but as much as I 


” 
dare, 
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The Sunlight League 





Readers of the article by Dr. Saleeby on‘ ‘The Sunlight League “in last m mnith’s Or IVER wil 

inter in this photograph of littl patients receiving sunlight treatment in Ken Wood 

Hampstead. Dr. Saleeby (centre) and two other doctors are shown visiting the patients 
Po! 








ls of /lome 


C e 
Leslie Gordon Barnard 


ITH the « ming of the early dusk all his 

a spirit of relaxation descended — zens! 

upon the fair grounds; upon that M 
part at least where “Tinling’s Mysterious of Pat 


Maze” and “Taylor's Tornad Perron name 
Wild West Show” were once again thrust the t 
into a cheek-by-jowl intimacy that would his im 
not so long ago, have been not merely re tra 


pelient as now, but fraught with graven 


dangers ot a phy ical cla h. rat 


To-morrow the fair would open its gates rhe 


to the plea ure loving crowds: 10 day t was to | 
a hive of industry, with evervwhere the like 
sights and sounds of preparations to greet Pati 


eve and ear. bel 
But now, in the lull that came at di - in re 





a breathin space between t] a loht § { 
ettort and the strenuous niel work sti! a 
lving ahead—-Old Martin found 1 to “<M 
think of | ( ona. Ordin } ok it Ma 
ut on Sa d nights for its we in s 
spection nd re Ordinarily, too, it did ( 
not matter to him that they laughed at him. gent] 
Sut to-night it was different. To-night was aro 


the anniversary, and Martin Conyers’ mind ( 

was travelling back through the years to the He 

day when he and Dorinda had been wedded, — wo 

and she had given him this instrument, this He fini 
' 


violin that seemed to hold within it f 
some agic response to the slightest whim drew 
and t h of the virtuoso, “ie 


Martin slipped out into the soft twilight, were 
the violin in its case under his arm. He “G 
knew a quiet spot at the far end of the areca not 
occupied by “Tinling’s Mysterious, Maze,” ai 


, 
just at the back of the canvas belonging to The 
the Taylor outfit. Privacy ctherwise was Then 
not for such as Martin, whose pittance as wat 
a handyman about the show included a I 
humble bunk in a common tent or dormi- ot 
tor vding to availabl } da I 
n nd excluded any 1 luxur i 
livin hi 
All dav he had been thinkin T | I 
ee ec, way up nort! n Car ' b 
the | det here in t] t ! ld 
et n ! 
H 9 ! | sa I \ I ! SO I I 





Patrician Bill swore and lunged forward. 
Someone held him back. From the Tinling 
quarters came the sound of shouts and run- 
ning feet. Someone had seen and sounded 


the alarm. Preparations for the opening of 


the fair must wait; the old feud called. 

Into a miniature riot, where fists had 
already begun to play, a slight, girlish 
form suddenly slipped. An upturned tub 


afiorded het opportunity. 
cried, and het voice 


Stop that rough stuff 


“Stop!” she carried 
le, “ ‘.. 
rangely. QUICK 


now!” She was dressed in the cowboy 
stume of the Taylor show; in her hand, 
uplifted, was a riding-whip. “The first man 
that strikes will feel this!’ 
Both sides fell back; the Taylor crowd 
because they knew that Taylor’s daughter 
ad all her father’s fearlessness and deter- 


mination; the 


haps to her womanhood. 
| 


Tinling, in deference per- 
Old Martin stood 
her voice always had a 
for him, He still 
utched his violin to him, as though it were 
baby, and they might take his child from 
him. 


staring up at he 


1 
_ 
irlous tascination 


A man’s voice spoke authoritatively. 
Why 
ille Tinling’s big form thrust 
Leigh Taylor gave a little 
sigh, as though the responsibility no longer 
is on her shoulders. 
“Huh!” sneered 


“What's the matter here now? 


igh? Or, 


tself forward. 


Patrician Bill, staring 


rkly at the new-comer. “There's nothing 
get so fussed up over. I only wanted 
ur old man there to play us a tune, and 


he wouldn’t, so I thought I’d show him how. 


| et } 


1 | he cant play that thing at all. 
He’s like the rest of the Tinling crowd—all 
show and nothing to it.” 

The opposing forces surged forward 


‘Get 

ack He turned upon the offender. 

You beat it Vanderlip, 

n't be enough left of you to make glue 
f. Anyhow, 


eTrito 


ominously. But Orville’s voice cut in : 


k there ae 
there 


now, 01 


vou're trespassing on Tin 


Patrician Bill swaggeringly withdrew his 
ces to the exact line between the two 
The Tinling men had gathered together 
n conference They seemed genuinely ag- 


rieved that a fight had been denied them. 

Old Martin had forgotten them all. His 

loved violin wa afe: that wa ull he 
ed He went back to the shack-like do 
ry, and in the flickering light of acety 

he gas b ne in the draught he exam- 

ined again the tender ins ription that 
1 


I< 
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marked the gift. But quiet was not to be 
his. A delegation followed him in. They 


The 


scoifers were without, waiting for that tune. 


brought all their persuasion into play. 


He must really play—anything at all. Then 
the Tinling side would be triumphant and 
the bet won, 


“Give you a dollar, Martin, for just on 
ween\ le tune!” 

No 

“ '» 

The wrinkled hands worked a littl 
feverishly, smoothing the varnished surface 


more 


as one might pet a child. 
Martin’s faded blue eyes n 
tempter, almost in appeal. 


et th SE of his 
Five dollars! 


More than a hundred miles of railway 
journey in that—getting on towards two. 
Hidden away in a secret place was a fund 
that grew so slowly Martin wondered some- 


times whether the years might not beat him 


afte: 


out all—whether old age might not 
suddenly pounce upon him and so end all 
chance of this long-planned trip away up 


north north ’way bevond the border to the 
hills of home. No one seemed to think he 
needed money—beyond small silver for a 
ittle tobacco and similar indulgences. His 


days of usefulness in the sh were nearly 
past now; they let him stay, giving him his 
keep in e€x¢ hange for odd jobs he did. And 
he would have scorned their charity even 
as he refused to consider borrowing. He 


had his own standards. 
“Ten dollars!” 
Three hundred miles and more! To-mor- 
the Fall Fair her« 
this last stopping-place before the warmth 
of the i 


would 


row 


pen in 


south welcomed them to winter quart 


ters far from this more northerly haunt. 
After that another winter—would the spring 
find old Martin still a hanger-on of this 
travelling show ?—or would Tinling’s have 
moved on, leaving him in a lonely resting- 


place with a meagre cross bidding him 
Requtescat in Pace? The hills of home! 
Up in the north country where he had 
courted, and wooed, and wed; where first 
his career had been determined and two 
lives had found a partnership of happiness 
and quickly growing fame. Ah, well! 

“Twenty !” 

The bills were crinkling under his very 
nose now—four crisp new fives someone had 
procured fresh from the cashier's stock. 

Martin waved the offering impatiently 
away. His hollow cheeks seemed more 
eaunt and white; his eves a _ still more 


fade d blue ° 
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“Twenty-five!” 

Enough, with care, to do the trick—with 
what he had saved up— and if he lived 
simply. Someone would shelter him for the 





week’s stay at home for a small considera- 
tion. He would remain anonymous; none 
must know the old man who would, for one 
great week, ramble about familiar haunts. 


vy in the 


Martin set the violin tremblins 


case, clicked the cl isps decisive ly, and fled 


It was dark enough now to find seclusion. 


Che soft mantle of night was a grateful 
covering. Familiar sounds of ham ering 
and shouting told of preparations for the 
openin They barely penetrated his con 
sclousnes 


Voices of passing workers reached his 
ears. 

“He's weakening. The old boy’s queer— 
never played since I can remember, but 
treats his old fiddle like a baby in arms. 
But he’s weakening. I bet he don't get 


much money. The boys are determined 
they'll win the bet. Gordie says they’ll go 


as high as fifty dollars if he'll play. That'd 
be a fortune to old Marty. 

They p. d on. 

Old Martin pulled hard at his pipe. 

More voices in the darkness; softer ones 
this time—a man’s and a woman's: the 
man’s with just a suspicion of boyishness 
about it, the woman’s soft and mellow and 
fas inating, The y passed on toward the 
area of the Taylor concession. Old Mar- 
tin’s eves were keen enough to make them 
out, silhouetted for a moment against the 
dull gleam of lights through canvas. Mark 
Tinling’s boy, Orville, and Leigh Taylor! 


Martin chuckled softly at the train of 
thought they induced. Mark wouldn’t be so 
dead against it—but Sammy Tavlor! Yet 


Cupid would no doubt have his way. 
Young—and in love! Martin was back 


ivain, roat T the hills of | ( in the 
days when tl orld was young for him, 
and Dorinda w: ery nearly his world. 

Fifty do ars! 

“No, “a ud old Martin, as though 
the ten pter st od before him. Presently he 
went in te hide away, surreptitiously, the 
beloved instrument in its specially padded 
bed in the sinele trunk that contained the 
worldly | n f M in Con 

kr m ip en | Sim} le ca f do ( 
1 ‘ rin Yet, prol t ‘ ‘ 
ful nd | I i 
tten tin ‘ nade rren . he 


meident of Martin’s violin playing and the 


Behind it stood that 


these two rival shows—root 


almost forgotten; behin 
Patrician Bill. For hi 
nite end seemed open; sn 


| la 
for the recent truce that 
come something mort pe 
if the peace terms be 
registers young Orv 
open in his courting, wh 
had been so s rrept 
cian Bill, watching Lé 
hawk, was blind I 
his eyes open now! 
“First thir l 
whispered iclously in | 
thing you Know, » i 
Tay LOT 
That went deep. 
Patrician Bill work 
tively \ll 
kk lf JUS 9 1 
ing cager t 
evitable | clash of 
it was, tl il 
two of Tin I 
le “3 l l 
Cal} \ l 
lealing m 1 
Pa 1 | 
I) t 
1 
on |} 
Was OvCI I 
eal 
as | 
like , Ol l 
oe il 
QO} ! | 
quick 
I vet so ] < 
outsixle 
Skinny Jon i I 
Wild We _ 
dies an’ n 
dern in é 
n I 
cap, d I Sor 
tand it; I ot 
people V 
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but | 
nt 
You d 
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“Aye” M 
ool a | 
very I he ! 
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_ cried the girl, and her voice carried strangely. 
The first man that strikes will feel this |’ "—p. 1103 
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Leigh’s eyes were shining. She said 
again: “Really? Honest? I'm so glad. 
I've always longed for it. Did you ever long 
for a thing so much it seemed to tear some- 
thing out of your heart?” 

He looked away, smiling queerly. 

“Let’s go over and sit where we can sce 
the water and the boats,” he suggested 
presently. “I always like these grounds fot 
that.” 

They went together in the best of com- 
radeship. One of Tinling’s men, homeward 
bound after a brief time off duty, and beat 
ing outward signs of inward and _ illegal 
stimulation, hissed a crude epithet in old 
Martin’s ear and nodded towards the girl. 
Martin went on unheeding. She said: 

“You won't get into trouble with—your 
people—by coming with me?” 

He laughed. 

“They ll not meddle with old Martin. Be 
sides, it’s all tomfoolery this. Just talk and 
threats—and they never tore a shirt yet 

She caught his arn : 

“Oh, but it isn’t. You dont understand 
There'll be trouble—there’s bound to be 


unless isa 

“Unless?” he caught up the word encour- 
agingly. Clearly the girl was troubled, and 
Martin’s old heart was a gallant one. 

“Unless you play!” 

“Tush. My dear child, how silly! If 
they're looking for trouble they'll find it, 
whatever | do.” 

She shook her head in a vigorous nega 
tive. 

“Listen, Mr. Conyers. To-morrow the fai 
closes at ten-thirty, and there’s to be a bene 
fit concert, you know, at the Midway Theatre 
for the Indigent Actors’ Fund. Orville 
Mr. Tinling’s on the committee, and I can 
arrange for you to play just as easy as can 
be. FE verybody- all the show people, I 
mean—will be there. Don’t you see what a 
chance it is?” 

Martin smiled his refusal. 

But the girl hurried on: “Oh, Mr. Con 
yers—can’t you see—it’s this way ee 
vou and I were sort of to act together = 
I could come on and sing and you play 


behind the scenes. That'd vet our crowd. 
An’ then, suddenly, when theyre not ex 
pecting it, on you come playin Phat'd 
et your crowd. I'm sure it would work,’ 
“You don't share the general belief?” 
He was eyeing het quizzically 
\bout vour ability to 4 No, Mr. 

Conyers Yo ee, [ve heard you!” 

“You hat!” 


“One time when we were 
Fair. I w t alone in 
thre h the ds | 
notes, na ¢ 
wonde ] 

\h! 

“Vo ( n © 

‘Ane! N O 
alway é en 
body th n hi 
the w a ( . ( 

I ge 1 que ne 

lve never ]f ( 

since she | Hi 
across the ( etch 

* She 

Old Martin hesitat | 
an ancient hunting 
it, to show within ( 
of a girl in he n 
a virl whos es held 
Was a thil eetne 
ill the t n 
TeVvcal 

“We \ e s 
iren,” said Marti ‘Lor 
we've roamed the hil pn 
great one I le open 
came a tin en the ro 
farther, and voice an 
well togethe Perhaps, 
heard of Annette Carle ) 

“Why, ye I’ve heard 
her so often. S| was \ 
singer when he was a \ 

Pride shone in Martin 

“That was Dorin é 

Leigh sat up with a j 

“Then you are 

He nodded. 

“Tam Coppolli. Th 
me, miss. She yuld | e 
should have ot f r 
names. Jesid she w 
Carleton—Dorinda was h 
and wedded, so said all 
to her art Few knew t 
wedded to me He went 
half-apologetical]y we (> 
was temperamental For 


vether from pl: 


roving existen 


' 
} 


at 


felt 


dgay 


caprice 


inclined 


T) i] 
pl 
ad \ 
lay 





her nerves. Maybe, miss, you're tou young 
to know what nerves can do when they get 
askew—how quickly they'll change a per- 
son. It wasn't my Dorinda any more. May- 
be, too, Ll hadn't the patience I should. One 
thing led to another—the gulf grew. One 
day she lett me. I had a letter after a 
while. She was going away for a rest, then 
she'd arranged for a manager to attend to 
her bookings. It was better, she said, we 
should part. It was affecting her art. You 
, Miss Taylor, that wasn’t my Dorinda at 
all—her nerves were gone askew.’ 


Leigh nodded sympathy and understand 
She—she never came back, Mr. Con 


‘She never came back.” 
You went on with your own 
careel 7’ 

He smiled queerly. 

“No, Mis Taylor, [ just couldn't. I 
wrote and told her I was expecting her back. 
I was then. I said I’d never play for any 
hody again until she came back. I meant 
z. I haven’t ail these years.” 

His eves were searching her face for sym- 
pathy. Not in long years had he opened 
his heart like this; laid bare before human 

e the secrets of his life. Leigh Taylor 
vas—ditferent; he felt that here was under 
standine. But the cloud in her eyes 
troubled him. When she spoke he under- 
stood. 

“Do vou think that was—right?” 

‘Right 2?” 

“Or brave 

A little flush came to touch his cheeks 
There had been moments when he had said 
his to himself—moments that grew rarer 
as the years went by. 

“Dont vou think 
perhaps you owed it to others when you 


The girl went on: 


ould play like that—to use vour art?” 


He answered slowly: “Perhaps you're 
d i 


right.’ The confession cost him s 





e 


thing; he added, almost fiercely, leaning 
towards her in his earnestness: “Perhaps 
youre right, but you don’t know—you don't 
know what it’s meant to me to cling to that 
thing. I’ve kept saying to myself—l’ll 
stand to 1 iy VOW, and some day she'll come 
back. It’s sort of grown to be part of me. 
Why, miss, often I’ve longed to get back 
home—I want to go back among the hills 
p north before I die. l could have nade 
he money easy with the fiddle—but some 
how IT couldn't do it. And it’s too late now 
to change. 
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Leigh said quickly : “You could—if you’d 
try. And you're going to try for me, aren’t 


Vou! 





“T’m afraid not.” 
“Mr. Conyers 


, 1f your Dorinda were here 
the old Dorinda, you know—she’d want 
you to help me that way. I just know she 
would.” 
Quite obviously he was not listening. 
Memory had claimed him again. She stood 


1 


p, biting her lip, a little flash in her eyes. 
“Martin Conyers, you will do this for 
me, 

‘I. couldn't, Miss Taylor!” 
quite hut bly. 


He spoke 


Leigh turned furiously upon him, the 
quick temper of the Taylors consuming 
her. She stamped an impatient foot until 
he dust rose from the dry turf. 

“Youre a stubborn, selfish old man! 


That's what vou are! There'll be trouble, 
for sure, and it'll all. be your fault! Just 
when—when dad and Mr. Tinling were get- 
ting over their silly squabbles. Don’t you 
see if there’s another fight what it'll mean 
to—to Orville and me 

n was staring into distance. 

‘Oh,” he said at last, and turned to see 
Leigh’s form retreating with a swinging, 
impatient stride. “ Oh,” he said again. 
‘Orville and me! That's how the land 
lies. He continued to stare thoughtfully. 


‘Pos ly she’s right,” he said. “But | 
couldn’t play—I just know I couldn't. My 
nerve ‘d go. They'd oniv laugh at me.” 


Later, when the sun was westering and 
a sense of duties neglected came to him, 
he rose to hurry stiffly away A windblown 
swirl f dead leaves followed at his heels 

vy, dead things that told of the coming 
of winter by and by. sut the smile on his 
face persisted. Decision had come. Enough 
that two lives had been spoiled ; if two 

I saved there might be some atone- 

ent to istifv the doing 

The shacklike dormitory was very quiet. 
: ubbub of the fair 


was in full swing; the hot autumn sun made 


1 } 
ewhere the nolse and 


the interior of the place drowsy—some flies, 


awakened by the heat, buzzed contentedly. 
Martin sat down on the edge of the bunk, 
and slewly drew the little trunk to him. A 
new excitement gripped him To play— 
after all these vears! To thrill anew with 
the plaudits ne sien ed! To let his be- 
loved violin—her violin—sing again! He 


could do it: confidence sprang into sudden 
h, he would make hrs violin sing the 


essage of peace. Leigh was a fine girl, 
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and her voice so like the one he had known; Orville nodded, and went on his way. 
and Orville—he liked Orville.  Besice a With softened eves Martin watched his 
quick thrill seized him—he would neve going. Orville was a good boy 
have done this for money—but maybe that Krom behind his back, the tell-tale pa 
tfer would hold good. Pwenty-tive dollars sheltered behind his wizened b dy, Martin 
Fifty? The hills of home drew the empty ase Ile disen aged tl 

Slowly he drew the case from its place, gauntlet, and carefully hid it away in his 
lifting it tenderly. A sudden fear contracted trunk. On top of it he put the empty Case 
his heart. It seemed so light! Perhaps He shut the lid down quick] Che trunk 
hope had given him new strength, though. reproached him. He shou have had tha 
His hands trembled as he slipped off the lock fixed—but all these ears none hac 
catches. He stared dully. dared touch the instrument 

Faded purple lining—and_ emptiness! “Martin—oh, Martin!’ 
The violin was gone! “Coming!” said old Ma 

Gusty emotion swe pt hi Unbelief The K < 2 Hlely € fetch ir 
desolation by and by hatred! \ fierce, all some of this we rd, Mart n, there lg 
mastering hatred somethings akin to that hap. way, what's the atte You lo 
of the tigress robbed of het ubs. rt n ( i 

Tayior’s men! That would be it. All “It’s nothing,” protested Martin. “I’ 
the old animosities from out the past years I'm getting old, cook H et to work or 
came to confirm, to inspire hatred, the task. Five minutes later the cook foun 

A blur was before his old eves—a strange, him sittin pl n the \ ce, and at 
blinding blur! He would call his own men the risk of scorched food went and tuckee 
fo witness—these kindly tellows who had him into his own bunk 
affectionately dubbed him “Canuck,” who, Voices passing after a while came to Mat 
if they laughed at his foibl s, did not hurt tin’s ears. 
with their sympathetic humour. They would “So po ld Marty ived in, eh 
avenge his loss! Poor old chap! Funn ke 

He stepped to the entrance of the dormi that often N rea n at ali, Vv know. Just 
tory. <A single shout would do it. The vo tlooes 
‘mpty case was clutched to hi Martin anaged a queer e smile 

Then it was the blur in his eves ceased “Fine d fellow, Martin, d a secon 
to blind him, and he saw it. Caught in the Oce ws } sil sure be it up about 
hinge, drab against the darkness of the lin it. Mavbe he up ( e soutl 
ing, unmistakable evidence of ecuilt—a again We | e off Mond orning.” 
glove, small, fringed, fami Leigh's South! <A ha een o be lai 
Leigh Taylor's glove! Out of a struggling upon Martin's heart. South—and his heart 
admixture of emotion emerged again a was in the north! Canada! Land of hi 
gusty anger So she had dared dared to birth ! Hills of home! e. nward voice 
touch this bttoved instrument—the link with spoke to hi He nodded in d b resigna 
the past Dorinda’s gilt ! Dared no doubt tion. The burden of vears w; pon him. It 
because she was piqued that he would not came to him that he was 1 s near the 
help her . . . though he had intended to hills of home for which he need as he 
lo so at last! would ever be 

Old Martin laughed; not a_ pleasant \ cold drizzle of rain spoiled the last da‘ 
laugh—not like his usual self. He would of the fai It reduced the wwds to a 
just call them all to see! handful, and gave me fo e growth ol 

“Anything the matter, Martin?” personal grievance Outside the cook 

The old man had not seen the lad ap house, beyond the hearin f Martin, more 
proach. Orville Tinling stood smiling down than one nfidence took place—with the 
at him, but sympatheti oncern was in his cook at the centre 
‘Ves, Orville Was a rood lad always “T reck yn, aid someone, ve won't tell 
thoughtful, alwa considerate Martin old Martin No use Y hin We'll 
stammered out “ N-nh-fo, M Tinline, all be there t it. and if he pulls it 
hank Nothir much,” whoee ! There'll be ( tions! There 

“You mustn't let the | a 1 too heen somethin mine to tl Taylor out 
nuch about that old violin of They fit long enough! Everybo e there eal 
don’t mean any harm, Martin Front seats!” 

“IT don’t mind the boys, Mr. 17 inling, Everybody wa | fror s of gril 





od 


th 


/ 


ae . 2 ey 


a es 


** Before they could move a queer little figure pushed up 


the aisle, 


‘Don’t you dare play that!’ 


he cried "—p 1110 
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the st 
early numbers fell flat. 


faces, upturned to 
ot the 
were waiting 


age. Perhaps be- 
cause them 
They 


ing of the Taylor contributions to the 


anxiously for the 


pro 
gramme. 

But their own card went up first. 

“ Tinling’s.” 

Cheers from the Tinling « 


mtings 


booing chorus from the Paylor element 

Silence at last while the baritene voice of 
Orville Tinling resounded in a song of 
romance and love. Perhaps because it did 
not lack inspiration it held them silent 
through it all, 

A new card went up: a rather good act 
that seemed interminable. Then Pay 
lor’s’”’—at last. 

Cheers from the Taylor element Grit 
siience from those front rows 


The cook it was who whispered the word 


first—a word that passed from lip lip 
along those grim front rows. 
“It’s ‘im, boys. It’s that’”—the cook suy 


plied effective adjectives—“ Patrician Bill!” 


Very he 


in immaculate evening dress 


debonair Was, stepping forward 
, in his hand a 


A hush held the audi nee. Keven 
Others, 


violin. 
the Taylor element forgot to chee: 


not in “the know,” seemed to sense a ten 
sity of atmosphere. 

He put the violin under his chin and 
raised the bow. The pianist played the 
opening chord. 

wr Ps boys ! shouted the cook, but be 


fore they could move a queet little figure, 
in very old-fashioned evening clothes, green 
and shiny with age, crinkled with long pre 
servation, smeiling of mothball and cam 
phor, pushed up the aisle. From the floot 


he cried in a voice that carried, so strangely 


Vibrant was it with passion: 
“Don't you dare play that!” 
A new hush held the house 


Somehow Martin manag to reach the 
stage He held out his hand for the instru 
ment. He was trembling like a leaf 
Patrician Bill’s mouth twisted scornfully. 

“You thief!” cried Martin. “You cad! 


First you steal—then you throw suspicion 
on a woman!” 
Patrician Bill went white. It seemed as 


though he would strike. 

“Give me that violin! Martin was 
coldly insistent now; action had banished 
the trembling. 

Patrician Bill he tated—but onl for a 
moment His ince went tor i oment 
to those front ro He reling hed the 


Instrument. 


The instant he had it back a chill car 
to Martin H ened ( hook a 
Some urge had brought hi m his s 
bed to 1 f ( f } nd Ory 
no 1 | she, in 1 e, had dor 
and so he ( e, te nd tl she kne 
nothin He had I nto a sea 
the theatre t wea to } r | 

Pati n Bill—and the I is cle 
Angt ha sustaine eaction ¢ 
now He te Pp If there was only 
plac e he n st f 
moment! | en he ere eering |} 

him M Convers! ] | 1e 
days! He ‘ n oi 


haven't the nerve! They st laugh 
you! 

Llo learly that hissing, nful 
came trot the win ! 

Martin struggled to get his nerve 
seeme d as th ugh a ronge! nd eo 
ing his weak, failin ne. 
power co make him pla He tried 
start i ( thin it en 
We ll nd 1) iI CK 

ne, t he had Cr ed sit 

I en! \ cre \ 
bu he a. re ( ( eid 
hat } make : 

“we n sla f, -*? | 
ind Ie oC n with the sl ( 
Ilisses! M ition for ‘ nt 1 
turnes wel 

2) id claimed him. He yuld 1 
play 

The front row would avenge him, | 
they must not fight—for hi He ust te 


the boys to be quie 


What was that 


trving to play, rich, mell fa ar 
human voi It came fi the win 
How it recalled mind the old days. Ther 
he had played the obbliga f Dorit 
He came just like tl 

The house ’ uddenly hushed. O 
Martin was plaving! lr} years Ww 
bridged at last Fi en ere the Lilt 
ence, forgotten his years, forgotten 
weakne t t I | pa Ly l h m H 
whole n 1 I 
wa wl hi ] 1u I perfect 
ot technique ] nee va t the hr 
eo nd tl it 

Ice blen 

She an ] the t note ena 
in a } 1 
, 


Great waves of applause convulsed the 
house. Taylor’s and Tinling’s and all who 
heard. 

Old Martin heard them dimly. He was 
moving towards the singer. And she to- 
wards him. Perhaps her woman's quick 
perception hastened her, 

Old Martin, arms outstretched, one hand 
clutching the instrument that had not lost 
its power to sing for him, groped his way 
forward. 

'” they heard him cry. And 
then Leigh caught him in her strong young 


“Dorinda 


sje 


A sense of floating on air. Then a con- 


sclousness of occasional joltings, slight but 
perceptible. The comfortable feel of clean, 
cool sheets. Luxury—atter the crude 


methods of the show bunks. 
Ah! he had it—he was on atrain! The 


curtain parted, faces leaned over him, 





familiar laces, somehow, but not to be 
placed vet A cool hand on his forehead. 
He remembered now. He had played, and 
then Dorinda had come. 


“Dorinda! He spoke the word softly. 
His arms went up, encircling the neck 
ibove hit He became conscious of eves 


weeting his, eves that were not Dorinda’s. 


Hers were black, and these He stam 
mered, “ \Who—what?” 

“Hush, Mr. Convers! It’s I—Leigh 
Taylor The FC, you must be quiet. 
You've been ill. The doctor said if we 
ould get you away it would help. The 
shows have moved south already. We 


ouldn’t take you then.” 

“Oh!” He turned over in the berth. 
South! It all began to come to him now. 
Dorinda had heen Leigh, and now they 


vere takin him south to get we i. He 
ilmost laughed. South—to eet well men- 
ally when |} whole being cried out for 
he northern hills of home. Up there 


vinter would already be upon them, if the 


eason were at all early. Perhaps snow. 


How lon nee he had seen snow 
South ! Oh, it would be balmy and 
vely down there, but his heart cried out 
n protest Ile would hate this year its 
sunshine and its flowers Probably already 
. The window blinds were drawn; he 
managed to lift one How very weak he 
Vas, He put a wizened hand to his eves 
\ whirling white landscape; over beyond, 
m the ridge | that farmhouse a pine-clad 


knell! Snow 


It seemed that through every inch and 


HILLS OF HOME 


every fibre of his body new life surged. 
Snow—and pines! He thrust a cautious 
white-crowned head through the curtains. 
In the opposite seat were two young folks, 
blissful though all the world might stare. 
Leigh and Orville. 

He called gently. It seemed a shame to 
disturb them—but he must know. 

Leigh explained anxiously : “I don’t know 
if you’re well enough to stand the story.” 

He smiled, asking, “Is it very sad?” 

“Not sad—no!” 

“Joy,” he reminded her, “doesn’t kill.” 

“Perhaps it’s as well you should know 
now,” she said, still doubtfully. “You see, 
Mr. Conyers, after you—you played so 
wonderfully, the newspapers worked up 
the story. It made a great feature for them, 
and I fancy it got copied pretty widely. 
Maybe I was so excited—I talked more’n 
I should. But you know how these smart 
reporters get things out of you. Anyhow, 
the papers all copied it, and inside three 





days we had a wire.” 

“A—wire?” Martin struggled to a sit- 
ting position, 

“From—from your home-place, I guess. 
A village up north, in Ontario.” 

“Some of the folks I knew!” Martin’s 
eyes were eager. 

Leigh nodded. 

“They've been searching for you for a 
lone time.” 
She stopped, the story seemed to choke 


her expression—perhaps she was afraid to 
tell it. But a sudden light dawned in his 
eves. He said, unbelievingly, tremulously : 

‘You don’t mean that she—that 
Dorinda?” She did not have to speak; he 
read the answer in her eyes. 

“We're taking you to her, Martin dear,” 
said Leigh happily. “You see, Orville 
and I—we decided to get married at once— 
and we thought we'd start our honeymoon 
by taking home the one who fixed things 
for us. Afterwards we'll join Tinling and 
Taylor——” 

“Tinling and Taylor?’ 

“Oh, of course, you didn’t know. Or- 


’ 


ville’s dad and mine— -” 
3ut Martin had ceased to listen. 
He was staring out of the window. His 


ht; 


mind just now could hold only one thoug 
his heart feel only one swelling of emotion. 
\cross fields pure with the white of the first 
snow, a flaming northern sunset poured its 
rays—touching pine-clad slopes with glory. 
Farther to the north, blue in the dim dis 


tance, lay the hills of home 
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Marrakesh and the 


Atlas Mountains 


Snow Peq k S AN The Marvels of Marrakesh 


Olive Groves 


HUNDRED and fifty miles south of 
Casablan be the prin Ipal port of the 
Krench Protectorate of Morocco, lies 
Marrakesh, the southern capital of the 


Moorish Empire. Founded by Youssef ben 


Tashtin as long ago as 1062, on the 


sup- 
posed site of a 


like almost all Oriental tow ns, suffered the 
those 


Roman outpost, Marrakesh, 


Vicissitudes of ages, as Sultan afte 


Sultan passed away, often to make place for 


a rival dy whose first work was to 


Nasty, 
destroy. the estiges of what its predecessors 


shed. Yet through all 


Marrakesh was a 


had accor those 


centuries place ot con 


siderable importance, reaching its highest 


point of « ilization and art under the en 


ivhtened relens ot the Saadian Sultans in 


the seventeenth century, whose mausoleum 


to-day one of the principal and most 


of the city. 





beautiful sights 


Essentially African 
While Fe 


pertect n 


the northern capital, is as 
example as still exists anywhere 
in the world of an untouched Eastern city, 
Marrakesh African, 
all the characteristics ofa et 


town—with its 150,000 


and has 
The 


inhabitants—lies in 


essentially 


‘At OASIS. 


the centre of a wide plain, watered by the 


»: : a 
River Tensift. To the north, running east 


ind west, is a long line of dark volcanic 
hills, the Jibeclet, while twenty miles awav 
to the uth rises the great chain of the 


Photo: 
Felix Marrakesh 


By 
Walter B. Harris 


Atlas Mountains, towering twelve thousand 
{ level of the 
town and fourteen thousand above the 
During the 


are covered with snow, which at 


ve hundred feet above the 


sea. 
whole winter the Atlas peaks 
I times lies 
as low as the foothills on the borders of 
the plain. It is this 


mountains that renders Marrakesh a unique 


magnificent range ot 


citv, for as a foreground to the great snow 


peaks there are immense groves of date 


eardens and ol 


palms and orange Ive groves, 


The view of the snow, seen through these 


rht as 


almost tropical woods, is a sig rare 
as it is beautiful. 
Easy of Access 

It is only in very recent years, since 
motor traftic has been introduced into 
Morocco and the great roads built, that 
Marrakesh has been easy of access. F or- 
merly a long caravan journey from the 


coast, through country of no great interest, 


and at the mercy of the cold of winter and 
the heat of su 


arrived, there were many difticulties in ob 


mmer, Was necessary—and once 


taining accommodation, for hotels were 


completely non-existent and houses difficult 


to hire Otten the traveller was oblige d to 
pitch his tents on one of the many open 
spaces. But nowadays ex ellent services of 


motor-cars of every kind and variety, to suit 


] 


purse, have been introduced, and ply 


French 


every 


in all directions over the Protec- 
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torate. 





New hotels have been lately built, 
and Marrakesh to day possesses a “palace” 
where the traveller will find not only every 
fort, but 
In its way Marrakesh is unique. 


possible con every luxury as well. 
lts great 
plain, its myriad of palm trees, its 


9 crum 


bling yellow walls, its open spaces, its nat 
row bazaars, and, more than everything else, 
its people are African. 


A City Unspoilt 

The French Protectorate Government has 
taken every step possible to prevent van 
dalism and to maintain the characteristics 
of the place. Inside the walls, with the 
exception of one quarter reserved for the 


building of banks, business houses, 


shops, 
etc., no | 
mitted, 


iropeanized construction is per 
and even in this quarter the con 
upper floor only. 


walls is Guéliz, where a 


structions may have one 
\ mile outside the 


modern French town has been laid out and 


where the troops of the garrison are quar 


tered. It is by this route that the travellet 
coming from the coast arrives at Marra 
kesh, \fter a mile or two through the palm 
groves G liz is reached, with its wide 


avenues planted w 


a break in the 


Then, through 
walls of the city, an 


interior ¢ 





aen quarter Is pa sed and the 
hed—the 
a el-Fnaa. 


centre ot the town is rea famous 


square of the Jan The first sight 


which attracts the 


traveller's eye, even from 
many miles away, is the great square 
minaret of the Koutoubia mosque, the con- 
struction of which was terminated in 1108, 
and which since then in its majestic beauty 


has reign ds ipreme ove the destinies ot 


the city. The “square —Q a matter of 
' *square,” but an irregular 
Jama el-Fnaa is the 


centre of the world to the native inhabitant 


of Marrakesh and of the countt round, 

It Sa great place the Jar a el-Fnaa— 
and as sunset approaches and the dust 
laden all b ( cs tumMIMnous, the vhole 
place glov is If wrapped in flame It 


a sight that can never be for 


\way 


and above everytl ne rises the great towel! 


votten 


of the Koutoubia, as if forged in molten 


metal, while for a foreground there is the 
teeming crowd 


d, shrouded in their long ear 


ments ond unearthly in the evenine licht 
Then the sun ets and the vhole cene be 
comes one of silvery rey lor the few 


minute of dusk, for night 
Morocco 

For a couple of 
night 


falls fast in 


hours 
falls the Jama 


before sunset till 
el-Fnaa is 


waded 


A circle of people 
t I 


many pertorme 


t 
It is a reg a fair, b al 
exist only in Africa. Llere 
; x ‘ 
charmer, long-haired 


whose con panions 
play the notes that seer 
or the hea 


With bare 


uttering strange 


necked cobra 


lies before him 
to and fro, 


his head till the long biack 


dark, unho halo round |} 
ing toward the snake and 
as if aftrighted, and even 
strike at it ments, to the 
of the onk Ne 
teller, I 

forming ( n fl 
holds in his har ) 

drum, on which from 
punctuates his tale. His ge 
the same time energeti 

his words and are full of « 
diction is clea nd 

alter every entence, 

little drur Eve now and 


his tale to bee, and, in 


patron saint of hig! Cy 
small ns I ' ‘ 
ir n in I 
off into s1 ( t 

ind the not n 
Sultan I n } i 
faithic r 
indstthe S \ m 
another afternoor ‘ \ 
has man n ( 
foll ] P 

listene ) ya 

be s rel n ( 


The Boy Dancers 
\ little farther . 


dancers B 


then to separate n, stey 
the mus n I n t 
the luSsIC \ Ke 

the little eta inets tl 
their hands Lhen 
dancing all t Tat 
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round, at times retreating into the centre 
to form a compact group for a few seconds, 
and then to separate and begin all over 
again, Adept they are and their muscles 
are highly trained, for not only do their 
bare feet move at a great pace on the sun- 
baked soil, but they tremble all over as 
they dance. Quicker and quicker, till their 
white, voluminous skirts spread out around 
them, and they sink or bend backwards till 
their foreheads nearly touch the ground. 
Then once more it begins all over again. 
Strange, unreal, curious children, leading 
a hard and none too moral life; petted, 
bullied and exploited till the first signs of 
manhood, the appearance of the growth of 
a moustache or beard puts an end to their 
profession as dancers, and they become in 
tum the musicians of the troop—for they 
have then reached years of discretion. So 
just as they had to dance to the music of 
others, they in turn play for the next gener- 
ation of little bovs. 


Acrobats, Beggars and Soldiers 
There are acrobats, too, turning somer- 

saults or climbing on to each other’s shoul- 

ders, three hi: 


1, forming a pillar of strange 


colours in th motley garb. Near them is 


conjurer who day after day and hour 
after hour performs the same trick of dis 
overin ind extracting a mangy white 
bbit from an apparently empty box. Beg 
ars galore, too, from the poor desert 


vomen in dark blue cotton rags to the prac- 


tised Dervish with his matted hair and his 


necklace of wooden beads. Soldiers in 
nifort the scarlet and blue of the Sul- 
tan’s black bodyguard and the khaki of the 


tirailleurs marocains”—and those waifs 
and strays of the world, the Foreign 
Legionaries 


Surrounded by his little circle, the seller 
f books is there, with strange Oriental 
prints of the mosque at Mecca, of Con 
stantinople and of Keypt —of mythical 
heroes mounted on mythical winged horses 
—all true and real to the ignorant Man 
kshi, A swart of tlic betrays the where 
bouts of the sweet-seller, with his sticky 
less of honey and sugar and wasps. Not 
lar away, ectacled and demure, with the 
face of a sage, an elderly, much-turbaned 
loctor in specta plying his trade, mix. 
ng his straneel Joured minerals with the 

wder elle horns or the feathers of 
Neagle with the dried gizzard of a fox, a 
ry real remedy, no doubt, in the eyes of 


It, elderly, closely veiled 


woman who squats before him, The native 
doctor’s trade in Morocco has been severely 
hit by the introduction of the hospitals and 
dispensaries that the French authorities 
have so wisely built in every town, and 
which are the resort of thousands of sick 
natives, grateful and benefited. 

Beyond the Jama el-Fnaa, in a labyrinth 
of little streets, mostly covered with canes 
and matting, lie the “Souks”—the native 
bazaars. Poor enough they are, compared 
with the bazaars of many Oriental towns, 
but very African with their little box-like 
shops, so small that there seems scarcely 
room for the shopman and his wares at the 
same time. It is here that such goods as 
are manufactured in Morocco are exposed 
for sale: leather-work—native shoes, the 
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en nj n yel eataer, the el n en 
ours and covered with gay embroidery and its | B 
and gold thread brass trays and kettle th 
There are cottons from Manchester, spice all, the A 
| m eve ( oa ly coloured stuff na 
egetable e, I Marrakes! he I 
| idise of tl egeta rows Phere ( r} 
F f ole ms 21 oe 
n winter ar f apricots in the late rin t] ] | 
nd ( ( ell t nd ot . 
n n ) , with elle iN 
erched |} | ‘ he pile i t. be | I 
th ne nders | they eve there l 
he ‘ eve I ‘ ! 
n. In the So | ype fa tlon, 
- n¢ t n ( in rie { t thie 
! ectin I n beim n 
(nhl i 
| 
Mud Houses and Palaces re 
Marrake ( n tretc he ‘ t 
| < t I ! ‘ 
ts cA thi ! The ‘ ‘ 
( ( n : nale 
t ner muLLddI ‘ ( ( | 
nt hiet o1 t I t ( 
red l b and it ( t { t 
es and ked retain ( 
\ ble palaces the ©. these finer I / : 
Mar ake nh, with t tie I ed i 
and their c rich . 
rated ro \ n ‘ | 
n Phe tile i] ! e ricl 
le it ved pl ce 
‘ nd in adi ‘ f 
res tl noe seen are me el 
The « pe re b i : ie 


vs the sound of runnine water in one Masterpieces of Arab Art 


and the ht and pert if roses and I 
" ine 
] | the traveller \\ in ed t 

e in one of these M hy ; he 
( Lit tain a pose mT thie Ca t I 


f the and see the at M 
eful ncoing of the I U1 
1in their prey tero I : 
I Which has n raceful line nt ( 
t it ne , the dancin ! I na 
t he beating of di I ‘ 
{ the two-strinved ns in neve tt 
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original 


thei state; in 
fact, the whole build 
ing, except for some 
necessary and careful 

» Is exactly 


reparatl n 





as it was built toward 
the end of the seven 


The 


teenth centut 


decoration in sculp- 
tured plaster on the 
walls, and the = soft 
colouring of the tiles 


with their delicate 
mosaic wW 
masterpiece: 
alt. 


nae 
The presei 


k 
ee 


of 


oO! ar 


Arab 


t residence 





of the Sultan of 
Mor who comes 
from time to time to 
spend a fe months in 
Marrakesh, consists of 
a vast group of build- 
ings, | except fo 
t een-tiled roofs, 
lind h walls. The 
hala nevel open to 
T blic, even in the 
Sultan’s absence, and 
1 on! be visited on 

~ casions on 


Maje sty 


olds a reception, and 
even then only by a 
voured few, The re 
ligious attributes of the ~ 
Sultan vho are direct 
des nts of the Pr The Courtyard 
et, are such that they Medersa, 
always live a very 
secluded life, and, like his anc: s, Mulai 
You tiie reigning sovert seldom 
appears in public, except on the great feast 
days and at times on Fridays, on his way 
to the mosque. A royal procession in 
Mor indeed worth seeing, for the 
Sultan appea in all his pomp and _ sur- 
rounded by his court In front of him are 
led gail pa yned horses, while over his 
head is ld the crimson or green and gold 
arasol, the emblem of rovalty 
Th t gardens of the palace have now 
become a public park, and one can motor 
r sever es through groves of olive and 
ran t ~ ap ve the top of which fe ithery 
al sand stately vpresses raise then heads. 
rhe two great reservoirs large enough to be 
bed as lakes—which serve to irrigate 
lest irdens are well worth a visit. On 


of the 
Marrakesh 





Phot 


Fe 


» Marrakesh 


x 


lookin ovel the pl s ice ot the 
Water ones eve wanders he tree tops 
to the great chain of snow-peaks that bar 


the sky 


Bi 
than 


half-ruined 


Nal 


il 


ww bazaars, and its spl 


in the south. 


it is perhaps Marrakesh 
any of the sights it can be 
Ss the traveller. Its te 
its good-natured, lau 


shine . 


ita 


excursions 


Atla 


most 


walks 


to i 


Casablanca 


once reached its fascinat 


for i 


111g 


+ 
ie 


buildings, 


th like cham; 
attractive spot. 
to 


all 


the fo 


lsewhere, 


make to 


range and 


ealore 


h—fiv 


t 


e hours by m 
ver a most excell 


on i 
is unique. 


ind 
in the palm erove 
tor-car from 


itself rather 
ist that 


moct 
MOst 


ing native 


hing crowds, its 


n spaces, its 
lid winter sun 
all rendet 
are many 
thills of th 


rides and 


It is easy 


1d—a 


l 0% nd 
s irresistible, 








The Prevention 


of Cancer 


HIS is an alarming subject, but it is 
neither hopeless nor useless to discuss. 
Hosts ot 


not discuss it as we 


lives are lost because we do 


should. Our ignorance 


is great, but we also possess a body of 


priceless knowledge which is indisputable 
and life-saving in potency, but which has 
never vet been used for the publi safety. 


Fighteen years ago I was responsible for 


a volume* by a_ distinguished surgeon, 
and in the United 


the 


which he is 
States the 


now revising 
Red ( 
work of public education which has been so 


undertaking 


ross iS 
long delayed. Further, in our own country 
a campaign has been started, and the Minis 
Health 
memorandumt 
should 


when 


try. of has published a_ valuable 
which the 
The time is past, therefore 
kind of 
policy ot silence, little dis 


eflect 


intelligent public 


study. ° 


one need notice the criti 


who prefers the 


tinguishable in from the policy of 


trade secrets in respect of this or any other 


disease. 


What Every Student Knows 


In this brief article 1 propose first to set 
out what every student of the subject every 
where knows as to the prevention of cancer, 
and then to state a possibility which is as 


vet no more, but which is worthy of 


sideration. 


The absolute certainty, which everyone 
should know, i imply this—that chron 
irritation leads to cancet Perhaps a germ 
may also bt oncerned—we do not know. 
But, whatever else is or is not involved, 
chronic irritation leads to canes ff, 
therefore, we avoid chronic irritation, we 
prevent cancer, and in so doing may avert 
more suffering and death than all the com 
bined efforts of all the surgeons on earth 
igainst this disease. 


This is, f 


yrtunately, something which any 


hild could understand. 


are 

numerous, and come from all par of the 
world Several are worth quotine, even 
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though they concern habits which none of 
are likely to adopt. In Assam, people ofter 
wear hot charcoal in a vess¢ ed 

the skin on the front of the ly 

often get cancer at the s ere the h 
charcoal chronically irritate e skin. In 
Ceylon people often chew hat is calle 
the “betel-nut. This is reé mixt 
of chronic irritants For I periods 
lies against the inside ot e cheek at some 
convenient spot—and at that spot cance 
otten develops We ul n I to we 
hot charcoal next the skin 1 he bete 
nut,” but we can learn a I n, and 
sionaries and_ teachers, n to thes 
places, should know how im against 
these danget us practices. 


A Practical Example 


In China the men are ve fond of 
lowing their rice as hot the an_ be; 
it. \s It pa ( GOWT the et there 
al particulal piace ere the 
rather const Ga. ana a } - nt 
wall of the llet is t v ¢ 
posed to the \t he ( 
man olten vet nce. t the illet | 


Chinese woman, bein 
ferior, must alwa 


satisfied, 


kn WwW, a ( 
] 
yurselve 
Neal \ i l 
with Ne é ( 
to hr n | 


| oved n nne I 

of the ( i I t 

atter thre \ i¢ 

heir own n. F:; et 

contem] el I e th 
ust oo r} ire il r 

forgotten, b ( ( I n 
When 

nt I ( ( 

lowe 1} p pipe 

becot n ( I u 

} Lain 

lip Spanta n the KU 

their 1 ( ( I 
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course, is very hot, and they often suffer 
from cancer of the lip accordingly. 

Surgeons are constantly observing the 
issociation of a jagged tooth with cancer of 
the tongue at the place which the tooth has 
irritated. It is reported to me that, since 
the effective campaign in the United States 
for the better care of the mouth and teeth, 
keeping them clean, free from neglected 
caries and inflammation, cancer of the 
mouth has become exceedingly rare amongst 
the classes who are wise and disciplined 
and cleanly enough to attend to such things, 
though cancer elsewhere is markedly in- 
creasing in the United States. 

Certain forms of injury to the mouth and 
tongue, duc to disease contracted in early 
manhood or womanhood, predispose the 
injured spots to chronic irritation. If, now, 
such persons are smokers, they are very 
liable to suffer from cancer at the spots 
which were injured in early adult life by 
the disease and which have subsequently 
been irritated by the tobacco. 


It is Not Wise to Smoke 

We may spend much labour in examin- 
ing the constituents of tobacco smoke for 
the specially irritant ingredient, or we may 
blame the heat of the smoke, but for prac- 
tical purposes the result of our inquiry does 
not much matter. Wise persons will ask 
themselves whether it is worth while to 
smoke at all, in view of these facts; and 
those who have ever suffered from local 
disease of the mouth and tongue will rigor- 
uusly eschew tobacco without further 
question, 

Workers who are industrially employed 
in work with crude tar and with crude 
parafin are liable to suffer from cancer of 
the skin. In past days we used also to 
see many cases of what was called “chim 
hey sweeps’ cancer,’ due to the irritant 
ction of soot upon the skin. These are 
evidently fields in which a responsible and 
kindly industrial hygiene must apply out 
knowledge and establish and enforce such 
precautions as will protect those who serve 
us by their work in these otherwise 
dangerous occupations. 

The late Sir Alfred Pearce Gould and 
Sir Arthur Newsholme, in careful and ex- 


tensive statistical researches, showed that 
persons who drink alcohol are markedly 
more liable to cancer than those who do 
not. ‘This is in entire accordance with ou 
already ascertained knowledge, for every 


me knows that alcohol is an irritant, and 
1892 


its chronic presence in the tissues may be 
expected to act accordingly. In this con- 
nexion we may note that Sir Lenthal 
Cheatle, second to no living authority on 
the subject, has told me that he utterly dis- 
approves of the common advice to use 
spirits locally in order to prepare for the 
high and life-giving maternal function of 
breast-feeding. Alcohol is a local irritant, 
and should be kept away especially from 
any part of the body whose liability to 
cancer is well known. A bland oil is best 
used instead. 

There is overwhelming evidence, recog 
nized by all authorities, to show that many 
cases of cancer—cases increasingly frequent 
both in this country and in the United States 
—are locally due to the local consequences 
of constipation. This is mentioned by the 
authoritative committee which prepared the 
memorandum for the Ministry of Health 
above mentioned. There may be more to 
say on that subject, but I am here en- 
deavouring to distinguish sharply between 
the proved and the probable. 


Avoid Chronic Irritation 

Let us sum up the indications, from the 
proved, for the prevention of cancer; pre- 
viously noting one other indisputable fact 
—that moles, 
and such-like things are notoriously more 
liable to become the seat of cancer than are 
Here again the 


scars of certain types, warts, 


perfectly normal tissues. 
calamitous factor is chronic irritation—and 
therefore, whilst observing in general the 
sovereign advice to avotd chronic irritation, 
in which three words my whole article is 
summed, we shall particularly avoid any- 
thing liable to irritate moles or warts, etc. 
For sufficient reason we mav have them 
drastically attacked and destroyed by a re- 
sponsible surgeon once and for all, but 
“messing about” withthem is dangerous and 
to be condemned. There appear also to. be 
one or two areas in the stomach and near 
it which are liable to become injured during 
the course of chronic indigestion. At these 
spots cancer may develop, and hence we 
should beware of allowing chronic dys- 
pepsia to continue when the right attention 
to diet will arrest it and prevent graver 
consequences, 

Hence, in sum, and admittedly making 
counsels of perfection, we reach these prin- 
ciple s 

To prevent cancer avotd chronic irritation, 

This applies alike to external and to in. 
ternal irritants 
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Food should not be too hot. The use of — ists connecting such local pressure with the 
irritant condiments should be avoided or development of cancer. 
sharply limited. Very large masses of food 
should not be swallowed: they may injure 


the gullet at its narrow point. The reader will already have made a 
It is safest neither to drink alcohol nor great generalization from all the foregoing, 
to smoke. It is that natural and healthy ways of life, 
Even scented soaps are under suspicion. and the avoidance of unnatural and arti 
The teeth must always be kept in perfect ficial habits, are best for the avoidance 
order. cancer; and therefore he will not be sur 
No obstinate sore or unhealing wound prised to learn that, amongst primitive 
should be neglected—especially upon peoples living under primitive and natural 
mouth, lip, tongue, or nip} le. conditk ns, and also amongst monks of 
Chronk dyspepsia must be treated. day, living in enclosed communities with 
Constipation is dangerous and intoler- the most rigorously simple habits of life, 


able; it must be met by change of diet, espe ially of diet—cancer is almost or 
exercise, paraftin, and, /east satisfactorily, wholly unknown. 

by drugs. 

“Warts and moles are best left alone un- Cancer and Diet 

less they are giving trouble. Sir William Arbuthnot Lane, the gre: 


English surgeon, Dr. F. L. Hoffman, 
Consult the Doctor in Suspicious foremost American student of med 
Cases statistics, and myself arc ated in 
Dubious or ominous symptoms should = suspicion that faulty diet and consequent 
lead us to consult the doctor. Feople fear constipation flood the body with poisons 
to do so because they are alarmed at the which act chron irritants and lead 
idea of operation, It is worth while to cancer in many place We ask the ob 
point out that to-day, in not a few cases, servant through the world to nete t 
the use of radium and the X-rays is effec relations between cancer and diet, and w 
tive and that a diagnosis of cancer does not are jointly respon ble in part for a detail 
necessarily mean an operation. The prope inquiry on these line vhich is now p! 
course for each case 1s a matter for those ceeding in San Francisco, prosperous and 
who undertake the responsibility of it; but luxuris ity with a very high death rate 
Il may properly note that to-day fear of from cancer For mvself, assert nothing 
operation should no longer prevent us from except that there is « e for inquiry 
giving the doctors the opportunity of early — the line vhich we have jointly indicated 
diagnosis and carly treatment. Pending the result f h an inquiry, | 
A relatively feebie form of cancer, easily counsel the reader to simy his diet, r 
cured by radium in early stages, and grow duce his intake of meat much as he 
ing very slowly, is called rodent ulcer. It pleases, fi ir vegetab nd fruit in the 
is commonest on the face—for instance, where — natural condition, and a 1 constipation at 
long-worn eyeglasses have fitted cruelly and all costs 
hurt the skin which they pinch. Irritant In a w volume, “Cancer; how 
soaps, scents, and powders may contribute caused; how t mav be pre ented,’ by M1 
to the production of redent ulcer and are Ellis Barker, with an trod tion by S 
best avoided. W. Arbuthnot Lane, and published by John 
Nothing of the nature of a corset should) Murray (7s. 6d. net), this view is upheld 
ever be allowed to cause local distress and Plain and simple ways are best. “ Nature 
irritation to sensitive organs. Evidence ex- never did betray the heart that loved her 
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of the 


HE third story of Number 225, 
Rue St. Jacques in Paris, was in- 
habited by Raoul Verganot and his 
young step-sister, Henrietta. 
Dying, his English step-mother prayed 


db) 


we 


Raoul to care for this child of another mar- 
riage. He had fulfilled his trust carelessly, 
until she was old enough to teach English 
to the children of the noble family of de 
Chevillard. 

But in this, the fifth year of the Revolu- 
tion, Henrietta Rossmore again shared her 
step-brother’s lodging. 

Raoul sat in the fading daylight, correct- 
ing certain lengthy, closely-written lists. 
At the sound of footsteps ascending the stair- 
way, he hastily hid them in his coat, just as 
his step-sister burst into the room. 

Her hair, loosened from its clasp, 
streamed over her shoulders; her cheeks 
showed the mark of recent tears; too hur- 
ried to speak, she could only stand and 
glare at him. 

“Faith ! 
at a feast of liberty that you are thus dis- 
dered, or has some honest patriot pursued 


little friend, have you danced 


my lovely step-sister?” asked Raoul cheer- 
fully. “Remember, I have warned you 
before that the streets of Paris are not safe!” 
He turned away carelessly. 

“Stay!” cried Henrietta. “Have you 
heard that this morning Mademoiselle de 
Chevillard was denounced? Have you 
heard?” she repeated insistently. 

“Why ask me, Henrietta? I gossip not 
overmuch, lest to quiet my tongue they cut 
tf my head. When one wishes to keep 
both, one eschews politics—so far as a good 
patriot can!” 

“A good patriot!” echoed Henrietta. 
“Oh! I wonder what you mean by that? 
‘Tis ever on your lips, and yet you have 
told me often that you hated the anarchy 
is Much as you worshipped this Republic !” 

“Did I put it so? It sounds well-turned, 
but a thought outspoken for these days! I 


must have a care in the future. By Marat! 
How you cry! What is all this to you?” 

“Listen, Raoul! Mademoiselle de Che- 
villard is in prison—they say ‘twas you 
denounced her! Why, what does this 
mean? You look—it is impossible! Oh, 
why do you not speak?” 

“Why not give me time?” he answered 
easily. “As you say, it is impossible, pre- 
posterous! Why should I deny it?” 

A week before Henrictta would have been 
satisfied. Now, his voice, to her, lacked 
conviction. 

“You have always been kind to me/ I 
-cannot think you would do such harm. 
But Mari But they tell me you are 
pointed at as one of Robespierre’s spies. 
Ah! I cannot believe it! Why do you stand 
and smile at such awful words? Are you 
not distressed, angry?” 

Her step-brother’s smile deepened. “ Never 
in my life before have I seen you play 


” 





the virago. Truly, I shall hear you singing 
the Carmagnole ere long! But, tell me, 
why this anguish for Mademoiselle de 
Chevillard?” 

“T—they were kind to me! Not the 
father and mother, but Mademoiselle Héléne 
and her sister, and—and—her brother, too.” 

The room rang with Raoul’s mocking 
laughter. 

“By Goddess Liberty, I had forgottefi the 
brother! So! So! Monsieur de Chevil- 
lard was kind to the poor little English 
teacher, and the poor little English teacher 
weeps when the sister of Monsieur de Che- 
villard is denounced! Not weeps only, but 
is in haste to believe any evil against the 
step-brother who has been almost a father 
to her. Deny it! Deny it! Nay, if you 
prefer Monsieur de Chevillard to me—I will 
not trouble to deny it.” 
chamber banging the door, leaving Henri- 
etta stunned by his vehemence and by her 


He passed into his 


accusation. 


“Oh, Raoul, have I wronged you? I 
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pray I have 
seemed ! 








yet how certain Marianne 
Oh, he is careless, nonchalant, 
but kind—in his way—and I am fond of 
him. I cannot What shall I 
do?” she cried. 

But 
one 


believe it! 
presently her centred on 
thine only 
favourite 


thoughts 
Monsieur de Chevillard’s 
was in the gloomy Con 
ciergerie with small chance of life, unless 


sistel 


someone aided het 
that 
sible if the bribe was heavy enough. 
Paris that Robespierre it 
had as much liberty, equality and fraternity 


escape. Henrietta knew 


escapes, though infrequent, were pos 


believed under 


as it desired, but it was quite certain that 


it had not nearly enough goid. Money then 
could do anything, but Henrietta was as 
much in want of it as Paris. Het step- 


to aid her to liberate 


an aristocrat, even if—her 


brother was unlikely 
caught a 
glimmer of white beneath the tabie, and she 
stooped to pick up a paper. 

A few moments later, she had sought her 


laid the 


eyes 


and 
front of him. 


brother, crumpled paper in 
lists of sus- 


after- 


one of the 
pected persons he had drawn up that 


He knew it for 


noon. 

“Mais vla. Is it not well I 
ne” He glanced at his 
anguished face, it 


did not deny 
step-sister’s 


seemed to disturb him a 


little. 

“Ah! Well, ves! It is the truth, what 
you have learned this afternoon. I belong 
io the secret police of our great Robes 
plerre 


!” cried Henrietta. 
shoulders. “a 


*You—you are a spy 


He shrugged his 


you 
will! As you will! Personally, I prefen 
to call myself a secret agent. It pays 
well!” he added coolly. 

“Oh, how can you? How can _ you 
You laugh and jest when you have spent 
the day hounding some innocent people to 
their death. What harm have they done 
you, that you should sell their lives? It 
is blood-money you receive, so much fot 
the head of Monsieur This; so much for 


Madame That! What good is it What 
can you do with it?” 
Raoul looked up, frowning. “Why- 


with some of it—I buy 
“Oh! I ry 


me; that I have 


you bread ! = 


now you have never loved 


been onl 


a burden to 


you, Henrietta iid bitter! Well | 
will do a vou have oOo otten t ed | 
will go away to Eneland. Get me | 
port to leave Pi ,. and |} ou Wi neve 
be troub 1 \ by ornne n 


“You 


morrow,” 


shall 
Raoul 
3ut hold your 
wish to 


have it first thing on th 
assured her pleasantly 
about me, I do not 
become too well known.” 
“Am I likely to publish that I have 


for ye irs asked 


tongut 


lived 
with a spy?” Henrietta 
scornfully. 

But at the door she turned with a softer 
expression to look at the man _ she had 


thought of as father and brother in one. 


“Raoul, how could you stoop to such dis 
honour, and then deceive r Once. th 
thought of you was ever in heart 


‘Now ] have been rel 


room to 


ved—to make 


a 


lard, hein? ; 
There was n ftness in Hen 


riettas tace as she closed the door. 


ZiLN RICHARD, I pray you let 





me see your wife; it is on pressing 

he ugegcd shoulders 
look in \ n nat S what a 
the \ ! In the er it proves ti 
be a mere bavatell , a question gl a clean 
hirt, or an added dish for a_ prisoner's 
dinnet No, no, my wife does not disturb 
herself f trifles! 

It for no trifle,” repli he suppliant, 
and a gle: f gold shone in the sun as 
it need ne 

Heé, vell! I im it d Come 
vou In ane hall see fe Behold 
her little par r! Sh s not 


the re, eh 


Wife! Wife!” he alled = lustil at 
she comes! See, wife, here is a citizeness 
would speak with you. I mmend het 
: 1 1 } ' 
your attention, she has a ten charm 
Chucklin t the ke, he sed the de 
on the two women 
Henrietta flur back he ak ( 


zone , yest 


brought t n | she stl 
he TX 
Madani I ied iworou “Stull! 


“7 he—I am going a journey; | should 


pass the barrier in an hi t is not im 
portant f | 1 rather Mad 
moselle ent 

Madame Rich uched 

1) he ! Bi 1 fe 


d, ther 
( Produce 
1 si d look! No, 


OT 


eal 


lo! 


me 


ere 


uct 


No, 


no!” And madame’s fat 
the drollness of the idea. 


person 


shook at 


“But you will not be a prisone: short. 
She will go in my place, and I--!I will 
stay. When they call: ‘Héléne de Che- 
villard,’ 1 will say: ‘Behold me!’ And 


who is to know?” she asked simply. 


“You would take her place?” repeated 
Madame Richard - slowly. “Vou know 
what road she travels? Who rules in 


’ 


Paris?’ 
“Aye, I know well! 


be no reprieve; no rescue! Still, I beg 
of you to help her,” Henrietta pleaded. 
“You know not what you ask! It is 


Besides, 
at youl prison, you would cry your story 
to the 
—Citizen 
himself, 
then 

made an airy gesture— 
“the head of 
Richard 


impossible ! overcome with herrot 
winds. 
Robespierre 
perhaps—and 
pout hs she 
Citizeness 
would be in 
the little She 
would be richer by a 
kind action; 
a head!” 


basket. 
poorer by 


Henrietta held out a 
small packet: “Nay, 
you would be richer by 
these notes.” 

Madame’s shone 
greedily as she counted 


the packet’s 


eves 


contents. 
ah! Well, ’tis 
a pretty little sum. 
You give me, this if I 


raf a 


Then would come inquiries 


For me there would 
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blame me for your imprisonment. 





I pray 
you believe that I knew nothing of it. Ah! 
mademoiselle,” she cried, as Héléne turned 
to the window without replying, 
‘it is true, strange though it sounds. Only 


narrow 























aid her? Hein?” as 

“Yes, if you let her 
go and find a guide to ** See, here is a passport Drawn by 
lead her to the bar- in my name,’ cried Héléne” ui. @. Brook 
rier!” 

Madame Richard nodded. “A moment: vesterday | 


I go to speak to my husband.” With a 
beating heart, Henrietta 
turn, “Good, it is a 


awaited her re- 
bargain,” said 
“He and I between 
Our little bird shall have 
the cage door opened and fly straight from 
Paris. I will take you to her, eh? 
Henrietta nodded assent. : 
“Behold the cage!” whispered Madame 
Richard flinging open a “Enter 
quickly! [ will return in a short time.” 
Henrietta found herself alone with Héléne 
de Chevillard, who regarded her disdain- 
fully, 
“Mademoiselle 


madame reassuringly. 
us will manage. 


doot ‘ 


Héléne, I see that you 


Il 


, 


learned that my _ step-brother 
cannot say it; it 
have come to you to repair the 
he has done. See, 
port in my name, it was procured only this 
morning; it is all in Outside the 
wagon waiting for 


was—— | is too shame- 
fall | 
mischiet here is a pass- 
orde Es 


barrier, you will find a 


you; it will carry you as far as Rouen. 
There, show this paper to the innkeeper ; 
he will forward your journey. Oh! it is 
very simple. You have but to take my 


name, 
safe, able to go to England.” 
“Surely, you will let me make 
this atonement for Raoul Verganot’s sins?” 

“Change places with you?” asked Héléne 


wear my clothes, and you will be 
She paused 


anxiously. 
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incredulously. “But what would become of 
you?” 

“What matter? I pray 
sent; there is so little time!” 
etta swiftly. 

“Nay, | thank you greatly, but I could 
not do it. A day and a night here have 
shown me something of a _ prisoner’s life. 
I could not seek my own 
stroying Héléne 


does it you con 


said Henri 


liberty by de- 


yours,” said with gentle 


dignity. 
“Have no fear 
The jailer and his 


Henrietta grew desperate. 


for me, mademoiselle. 


wife are in the secret. I-—-oh! I shall be 
pleased to stay here a little while. Oh, 
hasten! Do not hesitate longer! I am no 


aristocrat—I am English—there will be no 
fear for me!” 
“T do not 


slowly. 


Héléne 


” 


know that,” said 
“T have heard my brother say—— 
“Mademoiselle, you force me to point out 
to you again: Raoul Verganot is one of 
Robespierre’s spies, and—he ,is my _ step- 
brother.” 
Presently, with trembling fingers, Héléne 


unfastened her tumbled fichu, and Henri- 


etta knew that her atonement would be 
completed. Later, Mademoiselle de Chevil- 
lard whispered wonderingly: “I wonder 


’ 


why you are so good to me?’ 


“Have I reason to be aught else? I was 
happy teaching your little  sisters—they 
were sweet children; and you, and you 


sister, and—and brother were very courteous 
to me,” she said hurriedly. 


“Ah! TI understand!” murmured Héléne. 

“Are those others you love safe, made- 
moiselle?” asked Henrietta timidly. 

“My mother and my brother and _ the 


children escaped to England months ago. 
I staved o 


1 with my father, who was ill— 
he died the day before I came here,” she 
added softly. 


Henrietta looked pityingly down at her. 
“Take courage, mademoiselle, you will 
soon rejoin your mother. Here are your 
papers, and here is a little money.” 

“Surely, you cannot spare all this Will 


” 


you not need some for yourself 
“T will not touch it’ 


, said 
quickly. 


Henrietta 
No, 


step 


“Tt is not mine. I stole it! 
no, do not look so! _ It 
brother’s. For every one that he 
That is—for 
It is better to use it for 


Was my 
denounced 
he was paid. vou and others. 
} 


some Looad purpose 

thus than 
Madame Richard's entrance cut her chort. 
“Ah, ah!” she said. “But it is very 
good—-quite a transformation! You, citi 


zeness, make an admirable bourgeoise; anc 


little hair. 
an admirable aristocrat 


Henrietta—“ with a 


make 


Come, a messenger waits who will see yor 


you” to 
powder, will 
to the wagon 4 
Héléne flung her Henrietta 
“Be assured,” she whispered, “my brother 


arms round 


shall know of your nobility, and when these 


dreadful days are over, we will return ang 
thank you once again!” 
Madame Richard lifted her eyebrows at 


the words, and glanced at Henrietta, wh 
rosily, before she 


cell, 


was blushing left her in 


the gloomy 
Ill 


ENRIETTA ROSSMORE 


to experience the 


had tim 
monotony 
was called 


prisoners, 


terrible 
of a prisoner’s life ere she 


to appear, with forty othe 
before the dreadful 

She had n 
both 


aristocrats 
done. Of her 


some 
tribunal, 

t with kindness in the prison, 
and those 
learned what she had 


‘ 
from the Richards from 


who had 


step-brother, she had heard 


nothing; evidently he had not connected 
her theft and her anxiety on _ behalf of 
Mademois« le de ( he villard In the Hall 


of Justice, Henrietta glanced fearfully 
round in terror of her step-brother’s recog 
nition. She sighed thankfully; he was not 
among the jostling, dirty crowd below where 
she stood. 

One after another her companions’ names 
rang in her ears. They were, as a matter 
of course, condemned. Paris, in five years, 


’ 


Was not yet satiated with the sight of blood. 


“Heéléne de Chevillard, daughter of the 
so-called Marquis de Chevillard!” cried a 
hoarse voice 

Henrietta stepped forward calmly to an 
swer to the call 

“Condemned!” rang out a moment late! 

“But, of course! What next!” she won 
dered drearily 

The crowd below het swaved and parte. 
A slouching ruffian, clad in stained, worn 


garments, h angled hair falling thickly 


from beneath — the ubiquitous red cap 
slouched forward 


“Hé, Citizer 
} 


from Citizen Robe 
} 


behold an ordet 
tossed the 


Preside nt, 
spierre {” He 


papers up to the desk. “TI wait,” he added 
carel sly 

“What does he want with her, eh?’ 
asked the president crossly. 


answered the 
can tell a tal 


“Am I in his ecret 
man sulkily Possibly she 
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iter. 
yon 


teu. 
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** He, Citizen President, behold an 
order from Citizen Robespierre !°" 


—what do I know? He wants her—and I 

should not keep him waiting, little friend.” 
“You are the Jules Letorge mentioned 

here?) Of the police of Citizen Héron?” 

=x es.” 

“Well, then, take her! But I hope to see 
her again shortly, and if she brings a friend 
with her—so much the better.” 

The crowd 
humouredly, and 


around 
Jules 
Henrietta on the shoulder. 


“a 


laughed good- 


Leforge tapped 
Come, little bird, you are wanted,” he 
said coarsely. 

Not daring to protest, yet 
the thought of 
seeing their pity 


terrified at 
meeting Robespierre, and 
deepened in the eyes of 
her fellow-prisoners, she followed him out 
of the hall. Grasping her roughly by the 
Wrist, he pushed through the crowds with- 


out, and Robes- 


made his way tow-erds 
pierre’s lodging. : 

Half-way there, however, he turned aside 
into a silent side-street, on into a silent 
house, once, to judge by its sumptuous 
decorations, the habitation of someone of 
importance. Now, it was left to dust and 
spiders. 

On the floor of an empty 
country-woman’s 


room lay a 


dress. Jules Leforge 


Drawn by 
H. M. Brock 


pointed from it to Henrietta. 
he whispered, and stepped outside. So her 
step-brother had traced her! Stranger still 
—rescued her! Henrietta wished he had 
left her alone; it was bitter to receive life 
at his hands. Slowly, she did as she had 
been desired, and transformed herself into a 
worthy peasant. 

Silently 


“Quick!” 


through Paris they 
Henrietta with an empty 


upon her shoulders; Jules covered with a 


trudged. 
vegetable-basket 
couple of dirty sacks. Safely, with a well- 
parried question and some rude greeting, 
through the barriers, and on, still on, in 
silence, along the dusty road. 

Henrietta glanced furtively at the toiling 
figure by her side. He seemed familiar to 
her, and yet, surely, it could not be her 
step-brother? It was so unlike; still—she 
felt she knew him. Once she opened her 
lips to ask, then words failed her. Why 
had he dragged her back to shame? 

She was thankful when they left the road 
and entered a cool wood. She longed to 
rest, but with dismay she saw a strong horse 
tethered there. 
on, seated behind Leforge, who chose the 
most unfrequented tracks, and, impervious 
to fatigue, never drew rein for a moment. 


Presently she was speeding 
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On, on, on! Once near a chateau, burnt 
and desolate, they made a pause, only, how- 





ever, till her companion brought from some 
hiding-place another horse. Phen away 
again! through woods, over fields, skirting 


towns and villages; turning and hiding at 
the sound or sight of man. 

On! Till the and twilight 
had drawn a covering round them. With 
the darkness came a cool, fresh wind, and 
later, a soft murmuring 
rapidly louder, which Henrietta knew to be 


sun had set, 


sound growing 
the sea. 
Then she 
Vaguely she heard men’s voices ; 
arms She dimly 
at the of the 
She sank more deeply into forgetfulness, 
and then she found herself lying on a rough 
couch in a small room, the wooden walls of 
which swayed gently in the light of an evil- 


grew confused and dreamy. 
felt strong 
thankful 


movement, 


round her. was 


cessation horse's 


smelling lamp. 
“Ts it ended? Am I safe?” she asked. 
Jules Leforge turned from the doorway. 
“To-morrow, mademoiselle, you will be 
in England. 
and | 
will 


That is, if this good ship does 


her duty cannot think that Dame 


Fortune leave heroism unre- 
warded!” 

Henrietta sat up quickly. 

“Who You are not my 
step-brother, and yet—you seem no strange 
to me! I—I Paris; | 
thought this had been Raoul’s work.” 


“Mademoiselle, I fear if your step-brother 


youl 


who are you? 


knew no man in 


had known my work he would rather have 
hindered me than helped. I ws 
“Monsieur de Chevillard!” cried Hen- 
rietta. 
“Well, is it so strange, mademoiselle ? 


Did you 
as my sisters 


fooled 
should not 


think I should be as easily 
Did you 


realize you were courting death in 


fancy I 
Héléne’s 
place? Nay, you wrenged us both Héléne 
stirred had she not be 


soon 


would never have 


1 


ieved you would have 


repaine d your 


liberty. T, who knew better, was I likely to 
leave you to suffer?” , 

“Monsieur, how could you dream of such 
a thing Oh! it 


they had found you 


was madness! Think if 


you would have died!” 
she said tremblingly. 
“Mademoiselle, you would 


me how,” he answered quietly. 


have 


shown 


Henrietta turned away with a weary ges- 
ture. “It You have 
you; you 


was different for me! 


mother, sisters, brothers to love 


should not have risked 


your life. But I~ 
I had no one! I have been reared by a 
spy fed by the money his treac hery has 


earned; my life has been stained unbea 
ably \nd their Fate, when she showed me 
Raoul’s guilt, to make 
amends. I glad to do it! she cried, 
head. “Do you think I 


been as glad if I 


showed me the way 
was 
flinging back her 
should 
the danver that 

“Ah! but 


me how much 


have had known 


you ran 


no one knew You had shown 


money would do—it procured 


me a pass and horses! A little ingenuity” 
h 


he Pave a sudde nh iauyv 


* we ll, forgery, 


if vou will: a little coolne did the rest. 


I trusted you would thin step-brother 


at the bottom of it, and I gave you no 
chance to think differentlh Héléne had 
warned me that you might object to a de 
Chevillard in France Mademoiselle,” he 


bent down to look into her face, “do you 


think you would object to one in England? 


One wh \ a me had not been obliged to 
flee the country, would have been at your 
feet long ag , 


Henrietta, 
llard interrupted 


‘It is impossible ” beean 
Monsieur de Che 


her, laughing. 


when 


“T am beginning to think that for you 


and me nothing can be said to be impos 
sible!” he said, as he took her in his art 
And if. Henrietta made any reply, only the 
tattered coat of Anton de Chevillard heard 
it. 
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Planting a Wild 
Flower Garden 


O give to wild plants places in the 
garden that are more or less counter- 


parts of their homes in woods, open 
spaces, or marshes is not so difficult as 
might be imagined, and it is well worth 
while trying to do so in the case of some 
very lovely native British plants. 


A Charming Little Copse 

It is not difficult to imitate, within the 
boundaries of one’s own garden, a charm- 
ing, restful little copse, made up of small 
hawthorns (that quickly grow tall), crab- 
apples, .sazels, wild field roses and honey- 
suckle, with’ a carpet of bluebells, prim- 
roses, blue bugles, germander speedwells, 
and other low-growing things that come, 
with daffodils, “in the sweet o’ the year,” 
and whose blossoming time is over before 
the copse grows leafy and dim in mid- 
summer. Under cultivation many wild 
plants improve and develop, and the bugle 
is one of these, especially the variety with 
the mottled leaves. On the edge of the 
copse red campion will grow well; its rose- 
coloured flowers, gracefully poised on their 
long, downy stems, are exceedingly pretty, 
and, though they make their first appear- 
ance in May, will keep up a succession of 
blossoms all the summer if they are not 
allowed to run to seed. 

Red campion is one of the commonest 
plants of the hedgerows and woodlands. 
The herbaceous undergrowth of hedges 
gives to its moisture-loving roots the protec- 
tion and cover they need. In its company 
will be found primroses, the greater stitch- 
wort, wood sanicle, yellow pimpernel, self- 
heal, herb-robert, ragged Robin and rag- 
wort. Sometimes the sweet-scented and 
tall-growing meadowsweet will be there too, 
but usually this plant prefers the moisture 
and shade in low-lying fields. 

Hedges are excellent hunting-grounds for 
the wild-flower collector so long as they 
are in the real country away from the 
Principal high roads. The Great North 
Road, for instance, runs through delightful 
Scenery from London, through the Mid- 
lands, up into Yorkshire, and on to Ber- 


A Delightful Hobby 
By 
M. H. Crawford 


wick and Edinburgh, and the hedges in 
many spots are very picturesque and well 
trimmed. It is the trimming that does the 
mischief; in the opinion of the hedge- 
trimmer, all wild flowers are weeds, and 
he clears them away conscientiously. But 
strike off from the_Great. North Road and 
penetrate into thg lanes of Hertfordshire, 
Yorkshire, or apfly other county it passes 
through, and ofe can find little Paradises 
of wild flowers, with delicate colourings, 
quaint shapesy and strange scents. 

Even though hedges are of artificial 
formation originally and the plants found 
there may not be true natives, their very 
diversity of plant life makes them interest- 
ing to the flower-lover. 


Some Delightful Climbers 

Up, through and into the hedge itself, 
which is commonly made up of hawthorn, 
maple, sloe or hazel, will be found the 
climbing, scrambling and twining plants. 
Nearly all of these transplant well and are 
invaluable in the garden, All of them 
also possess an immunity from blight and 
disease that is rarely found in florists’ culti- 
vated shrubs and climbers. Of course, this 
is a somewhat sweeping statement, and 
there are many exceptions, but as a good 
working rule it is well to remember it. 
Among the scramblers are the roses, and 
most exquisite trailing field roses quickly 
grow in a garden and produce a wealth 
of blossom that is not often attacked by 
any of the all too familiar rose diseases. 
The bramble is also a scrambler, and its 
white spring blossoms and useful autumn 
fruit are both delightful. To obtain the 
largest possible amount of fruit the old 
flowering stems should be cut out every 
autumn, and the new shoots should be 
trained to supports about four feet high. 
It is not a wise plan to allow brambles to 
grow in the garden as they grow in the 
hedgerow; garden soil is heavier, less full 
of humus, and the roots more quickly get 
exhausted. It is a great help to the plants 
if the previous year’s fruiting branches are 
regularly cut out and cleared away, if the 
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roots are mulched with wet grass clippings growing, neat mosaics of leaves are most 


during the summer, and if plenty of light satisfying to the eve. 

and air get to the new stems during the Other plants useful for th garden to b 

autumn and winter, found in the country hedgerows are to 
Among the twiners are the honeysuckles, numerous to be listed. Che teazle is or 


the large convolvulus, the common hop, of the tallest, and is very suitable for th 
the black bryony, and the bittersweet (or back of a deep border, The cuckoo-pint js 


woody nightshade). curious and interesting, and is easy to 
; ; R transplant The nettle-leaved bellflower 

A Beautiful Flower—Easily Grown worth a long search and very careful plant 

The honeysuckle is, perhaps, the best of ing; and this is truer still of its relative. 


them all. I have found it growing the clustered bellflower. which ETOWS 0 
juxuriantly in thickets, among willows,  hill-sides. Both 
birches and alders, with its roots in shaded, 


moist ground that was boggy in winter. 


} 
} 


have lovely blue flowers 
There is also a beautiful little ivy-leaved 


bellflower, common in Cornwall. 
lransplanted to a similar situation in a 


Under garden cultivation very many wild 
garden, however, it may not do so well; f 


° ; plants improve considerably. There is, for 

under cultivation it appreciates more sun-  jnstance. the bluc-flowered bucle. th 1t | 
; ; f . oe wered bugle, thé 

light, though its roots always need acertalm have found in moist, open ground in lanes: 

degree of moisture. It is one of the easiest this seems to develop into the mottled 

of all wild things to grow and one of the jeaved variety. The common avens, wit! 


sweetest. its rather conspic uous little vellow blossoms, 


Another useful twining hedgerow plant is 


; makes a much better show as a spring flow 
the woody nightshade or bittersweet, It 


in the garden than in its real home in th 





grows very quickly, has picturesque leaves, thickets and hedees At this time of ti 
strange little yellow and purple flowers, and year this plant will bear removal easily 
is hardly ever attacked by insect pests. Its but a spring-transplanted specimen. wil 
berries in autumn are also exceedingly probably disappear, It is not of very muc 
pretty; they begin to form in July, when = ornamental importance, but I keep 


they are quite green and inconspicuous, but 


because of its name and the legends that 
by mid-August they are scarlet. The plant, 


cling to it. Its real name is the herb 

however, has a bad reputation on account bennet. or Blessed Herb. “When its root 

of these berries, which are supposed to be js jin the house.” runs the old story, “th 
poisonous. Both leaves and berries possess qgeyj] can do nothing, and flies from 
narcotic properties, but opinions differ as) yfy earden ce wae a ie e mv } 
to what degree they are dangerous. chat | hope the roots in th irden are 
Black bryony is a twining plant, and potent as if they were actually within 


white bryony is a tendril climber; both have 
very showy red berries in the autumn and 
both are easily grown. ‘The wild clematis, Begin Planting in October 


four walls 


often called old-man’s-beard on account of With many folk gardening begins 
the silver-grey, fluffy awns of the tiny Easter. But this date is months t 
fruits, also transplants well, and is very gardening work should be begun 
useful for covering unsightly garden sheds, earnest in October, and all the plannins 
as it allows itself to be trained in any direc- should have been completed by the et ( Mt 
tion and is as pleasant to look at in autumn = September. In this way we shall get thos 
as in spring and summer. Under cultiva- patches of colour in the beds and bord 
tion, also, | think the whitish-green flower that are so precious in early spring De! 
clusters are more fragrant than in their even the forsythias are out, and long belor 
native hedges. the lilacs and the flowering currants hav 
The last of the wild climbers that is opened their sweet-scented blossoms \ 
useful in the garden is the ivy, a root- bank of the common colts# in flower 
climber. When used as a border for flower- March, is a cheering sight; it spreads 
beds it is wise to plant, at distances of about pale-yellow gold over waste spots ™ ces 
twelve inches, small well-rooted slips; in nothing else will grow; and yet I do not 
this way a more compactly growing edging suppose anyone would ey lous!) or 
is obtained than by relying on long, pegged- template planting a bank with co st 
down shoots Ivy is always useful for But there is the wild strawberry, whose 
overing screens and trellises; its closely white blossoms are very lovely, and which 
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has also most beautifully shaped little 
leaves. This very common plant, found in 
the open parts of woods, should be trans 


The tiny, 
hanging fruits,- ripe in July, are 
just as pretty 


planted now to the rock garden. 
crimson, 
as the white blossoms. 
Growing near the wild strawberry in my 
rock garden is the common agrimony. That, 
too, should be put into its permanent posi- 


tion this autumn, This is the Agrimony 
Eupatoria, with slender  flower-spikes, 
covered with tiny, yellow  rose-blossoms. 


It is 


ground, 


very common in pastures and waste 
Johns says that it has tonic pro- 
perties, and in Yorkshire I have heard of 


agrimony tea. 
The Toadflax in a Rock Garden 

Another plant in the rock garden that 
flowers with the agrimony is the toadflax, 
which country children often call “tad- 
poles.” The yellow flowers grow in dense 
spikes, but each blossom is clearly outlined 
and is exactly the shape of a tadpole. This 
plant is hardy enough when once estab- 
lished, but it will hardly bear transplanting 
during the flowering season. The autumn 
is the time to look for it, and its 
bushily growing, grass-like leaves make it a 
conspicuous object along the margins of 
lanes and near hedges, Many wild plants 
have lovely flowers but are spoilt for the 
garden because of their coarse or unsightly 
But the toadflax is ornamental in 
both flowers and leaves. 

The same remark applies to its relative, 
the foxglove, a plant which is useful in the 
mixed border, where, with care, it may be 
flower the 
The usual colour of the foxglove bells is 
purple, but variations occur from self-sown 
A country name for 
this handsome plant is thimble-wort, which 
is exceedingly appropriate. 


best 


leaves. 


induced to twice in summer. 


plants in the garden. 


There are two distinct species of toadflax 
which are worthy of places in the garden. 
The first is the common 
yellow toadflax, that flowers in July; the 
ther is the toadflax, 
known undet name of “ mother-of- 
the woodlands 
in April throughout the 
summer. As both rockery and basket plant 
it is delightful and quite hardy. 


above-mentioned 
ivy-leaved better 

the old 
that 
and 


thousands,” flowers in 


onwards 


Growing 
wild, it is frequently to be found on old 
walls, 
There are 
ent plants 


two saxifrages that are excel- 
| for the the 


garden: one is 


meadow and the other the rue-leaved. 
Wallflowers and this tiny rue-leaved saxi 
frage, that rarely seems to grow highe; 
than three inches, make good 


companions 
on the top of an old wall, where they find 
nourishment in a_ very _ barren-lookine 
situation. But if you examine such an old 
wall may that mortar has 


been broken up by earlier colonists, in the 


you notice the 


shape of mosses, which have provided also 
the humus on which the rue saxifrage feeds 
This little plant 
curious way of 


has another and very 
food. It is 


clothed with downy hairs, which, under the 


obtaining 
microscope, are seen to be glands, capable 
of absorbing the juices of insects that get 
entangled among them! 

Ground ivy is a weed that is rooted y 
by every gardener, But it should be planted 
so that its spread of purple-blue colour is 
seen in early spring; then it will be appre- 
ciated; later on, when its flowering time is 
it will be 
by taller-growing plants. 
spring, among the 
always very welcome 


and covered 
Blue 
prevailing 


over, overshadowed 
in early 


yellows, is 


Plants of the Mountain Side 
I have mentioned only a few of the charm- 


ing wild flowers that are to be found in 


woodlands ahd fields: there are still the 
moor and mountain and marsh plants 
Among the latter are the great spearwort, 
the marsh St. John’s-wort, the willowherbs, 
the purple loosestrife, moneywort, the 
flowering rush; among the mountain and 


hill plants are the field gentian, the alpin 
meadow-rue, the wood crane’s-bill, the rose 
root, some lovely saxifrages, and the bird’s 


eye primrose; while moorland plants include 


the cowberry, the common bearberry, sun 
dew and water-lobelia. But in the case ol 
each one the planting time is the late 
autumn, The plant should be carefully 
lifted with a good ball of soil round its 
roots, so that the root-tips are not broken 
This is the only secret of all successful 
transplanting. The garden soil, which 1s 
so apt to get caked and hard, should be 
broken up and mixed with old leaves an 
hedge-mould, and, when th wild plants 
are safely in their new homes, a thick, ligh 
layer ot dead leave S should De placed all 
round them 

And then, as soon as the gold begins t 
gleam among the sallows next spring, the 


wil 
first results of our autumn planting will 
appear. 
22 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
The Secret Room 
URING the brief walk through the pad- 
dock Caron maintained, apparently with- 
out effort, the detached and buoyant 
manner which he had acquired since the pre- 


vious day. He made it clear that, whichever 
way the election went, he meant to go away 


as soon as practicable for a holiday, during 
which his wife would be ‘ off duty” and 
might amuse herself as she pleased. For the 
first time in the whole of their acquaintance 
he was exerting himself to make friends, and 
doing his utmost to talk and behave as though 
no gulf yawned between them. 

Determined though she was to permit no 
friendship, and try as she might to harden her 
heart, Valery was both touched and impressed 
by the way in which he had accepted her re- 
buff, and his evident resolve to do all he 
could to make her forget his lapse of the 
previous day. 

She was as responsive as she could contrive 
to be without changing her whole attitude. 

The little parlour at Dairy Lodge was sweet 
with roses, and the old ladies extended to their 
visitors that courtly welcome which always 
made it seem as if they conferred a favour 
upon all who came. They had a great deal to 
Say, and many inquiries to make concerning 
the election and their own hopes of having 
contributed, however slightly, to a satisfactory 
result. 

With their confidential maid, an_ elderly 
Spanish woman called Caterina, in attendance, 
they escorted their landlord over the cottage 
and displaved to him the various labour-saving 
devices by means of whieh they had been made 
so comfortable 

“Well,” said Caron, as they returned to the 
Sitting-room with its huge fireplace, ‘now I 
have seen everything but the secret chamber.” 

This remark set the two old ladies lamenting 
in chorus They had them 
Selves such pleasure in displaving it, and to 
their vexation they had mislaid the key. 


been) promising 
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** Everywhere ve seek but cannot find; and 
ve leave dis very evening for London on our 
vay to Brighton, so that ve have no more 
chance for long time to show off our celebrated 
secret room. = 

** IT never knew there was a key,” said Valery. 
** I thought the thing fastened merely with a 
catch.”’ 

**So it do. Ve nevaire lock it ourselves. 
But a fool of a builder’s man, ’e go in to see 
if dere was a hole in de roof. 
de key on de table, but nobody ‘ave seen it.” 

Caron, who was by no means consumed with 
anxiety to inspect the hidey-hole, cut short the 
profuse apologies by looking at his watch, men 
tioning his wife's appointment, and taking leave 
forthwith, courteously but with dispatch. 

His expression denoted pleasure as_ they 
turned homewards. 

*“ No need for haste, Val. We've got off 
sooner than I feared would be possible.” 

‘* Yes, but I wish you had seen that carving. 
I think it must have been done by some fugitive 
who was once hiding there. What a county 
for history Martershire is, isn’t it? ” 

‘* Think it’s an interesting county?’ 

** Certainly.” 

‘* Almost a pity to be leaving it, isn’t it? ” 

‘* Some things are matters of necessity, not 
choice,” she murmured, going on rapidly to a 
different theme. ‘‘ What odd creatures those 
old La Placis are! There was hardly a trace 
of human occupation in that house from top to 
bottom.” 

‘* Well, they are just setting out on a jour 
ney, you know, and leaving it for a month or 
two. Besides, I don’t suppose they ever do 
very much to clutter the place up—a little fancy 
work, or a game of cribbage. Hallo! Some 
one calling?” 

They faced about and descried the 
Caterina pursuing them, her face crimson with 
exertion, but wreathed in smiles as she held 
aloft a key. 

As soon as she was within hearing distance 
she panted out the news that the elder Miss 
La Placi, on her way back from seeing them 
off, was crossing the lawn to the 
window when she set her foot upon something 
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in the grass; and there, behold! was the miss back and wait for Carfra¢ It would be less 
ing key, which must have been shaken out of awful to miss her appointment than that any 
the table-cover upon the lawn ! thing .. She would not specify; yet for a 
They would not on any account make her long moment she wavered, because it was very 
ladyship late for her appointment, but would possible that Carfrae might misconstrue her 
Sir Carfrae be so very kind as to step back return In spite of the reluctance which t 
for a couple of minutes, just to piease the ladies. thought inspired, sh 1 theless began t 
He would catch up her ladyship before she retrace her st 
reached the hous She did not hurry She wa in the sa 
Caron, in the candicdate’s frame of mind, in tering, leisurely fashi who expect 
Which \ always do as you're asked, however that the person waited for may at any mon 
little mav wish to do it, assented. ‘ I come into sight. 
won't | i minute, Val; don’t wait for me She covered, however, tl whole distar 
go right .” he satd, and walked reluctantly back to Dairy Lodge without his ppearing 
off, the elderly Caterina trotting at his side, As she approached, she ld hear the hu 
beamir ind grateful. ming of motor, stati t lane outsi 
Val stood a minute to watch them go; then, the park gat I} } . ing t h 
facing about once more, she strolled slowly view of the bit of la rw: 
ilong homewards, trying to force her mind to standing, prevented her fro neg it S} 
the consideration of what should be the main was not ¢ ; f ta : rt lar notic 
points of the speech she was about to make at { the fact that it was there on f wondering 
Great Lanefield why; she was merely beor sly aware of 
Oddly enough, her thoughts would return to its presence. IP ing into t lodge gard 
the situation between herself and Carfrae; to the little white gate, she wal p to the fr 
his changed tactics. She thought she pre door, which, t her surpr . Was clos 
ferred tl hallenging opponent to the des Usually it st hespitabl , shewing tl 
perate wooer. ‘The clash of wills was stimulat small porch and an inner whit r. She trie 
ing. It seemed to have put new spirit into the handle and found it | I 
her. She felt that evening less unhappy, less This str ra xtrem id. Carfra 
resentful, more interested in life than at any had ent 1 tl ise not t tes | 
time 1 Carfrae’s return. . : and must ng y iortl 
His face as it had looked when, in the car Without a s lelay turned to th 
the day before, he had turned it to her... left and ran round the hou til she came t 
its eloguence . . he could look like that... the wil vy of the tting-room, wh Of 
she had power to call up such a lool to the gr t still st pen, but as st 
Phen, as if suggested by som influence advanced a hand was pl | pon it fron 
outside herself, there tlashed pon her mind within to cl it 
a picture of the face of the man whom, soon *“ Stop!” she cried, running swiitly forwar 
after, they had passed in the road. Something It was Caterina who stood the window 
in hi expression had made her uneasy, and as her eye fell j \ ! } look 
though she could not have explained why. quite startl Glancit ver her sh 
Happily, Adney was completely reassured con- der at someo inside the room, she said hur 
cerning him riedly in Engl It I ( 
Phat thought brought another in its train Val pus! pa lh into t pretty 1 
Where was Adncy now? Was he on the watch she had so lat yuitt | ly sig 
as usual? She had not seen him anywhere Carfrae was his hat, wh 1 lay n the table; 
about All had of late been so serene that but there Wel thre persol present, 
insensibly vigilance had been somewhat re strangers t tw ladies, w seemed t 
laxed In his own grounds, Carfrae was pre- have just ar! , and a man who sat in tl 
sumably quite safe, but... . shadow of the k 
She glanced about her at the wide sweep of One ladv wa tanding 1 him, engage 
sloping pasture, rich golden-green in the sun in talk. Her k was tu to Valery, and 
set; the cows lazily chewing, the flight of she wot 1 light-coloured, 1 ly | 
rooks against a golden sky, the solitude and motoring coat and a tomato-col 1 toque over 
peace of everything. yellow hair. 171 ther, at the far end of 
Suddenly she stood quite still. room, was occupied in adjust a bl veil 
Carfrae was alone—he was out of her sight. over a blue t e, and wa id in a long coat 
There had hardly been a moment since his { tie ure ! ‘ I | 
return during which he had been out of sight Val conclu 1 that t | t come t 
f herself, l-yndsay or Adney, except in his pay a call, t ha in the ca 
wn house which she had heard in tl 
She It tain afterwards that nothing was ‘* Please, Caterina, ‘ ; ving slight! 
farther from her thought at this juncture than in their irection, I hav k to pick 
inv idea of treachery connected with the La up Sir Carfra W he 
Placi he was moved by an impulse too - ane 4 rirae t i 
obscure t be called a purpose ; but it was “te. | } en him 
borne in upon her that she had better go ind he can't | without his hat.” 
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aged 
and 
rned 
over 
the 
veil 


coat 


To ze stables, meladi,” stammered Caterina. 
“°E say ‘e ‘ave not seen ze garage. Miss La 
Placi take ‘eem that way—weel you go find 
eem, meladi? ” 

“ Oh, thank you,” said Val, with a sigh of 
relief showed her how sharp her 
momentary anxiety had been. ‘This was simple 
enough. Unexpected visitors had arrived, and 
the old ladies were still occupied with their 
She took up the hat from the 


which 


honoured guest. 


table. ‘‘ Did Sir Carfrae look into the secret 
m? ”’ she asked. 
‘Oh, yes, meladi, ‘e did.” 


“Then I'll take his hat, and I needn’t come 
ick.”” She turned, with a smile and a slight 
ipology, to hasten out by the window which 
Caterina most politely held open for her. 

Something in the woman’s air—her obvious 
little smirk of triumph— 
caused Lady Caron to pause in the very act 
f leaving the room. She turned abruptly, 
nexpectedly, to look behind her. 

The man in the ingle-nook was leaning for- 
vard intently to watch her go. The light fell 
It was the man whom yester- 
lay she had passed in the road. 

Valery was not conscious that her mind acted 
it all. So far as she had any theory about it, 
she supposed the three persons in the room to 
be visitors just arrived on the scene—a fact 
seen one of them fifteen 
miles away the day before in no way traversed ; 
but something within her, which was not 
spontaneously into action, and 
without a word she darted back to the side 
f the fireplace and tried the door of the secret 
hamber. 

Her action was so swift and so unlooked-for 
taken off his guard and 
made the mistake of catching her by the wrist. 

What are you doing?” he asked angrily. 

Her look of astonished indignation caused 
iim to let her go as if the touch had burnt 
him. 


satisfaction, her 


pon his face. 


which her having 


reason, Cat 


that the man was 


“Kindly open this door for me,” said she. 

“Ze key, ‘e not “ere,” said Caterina eagerly. 
“Mees Ia Placi she ‘ave ‘eem in ‘er pocket— 
for ‘eem, meladi.” 

Valery paused a minute in wretched inde- 
ision. The woman in blue, who had stood all 
this time at the mirror, suddenly spoke. 

‘If you're after the guy that just went out to 
with Miss La Placi, you’ve got to 
shake a leg if you don’t want to miss him. 
He’s just off up that field.” 

She spoke with a marked American accent. 

“1 don’t believe it,’ said Valery in a low, 
tightened voice; “and I intend to look inside 
the secret room; so go at once, Caterina, and 
say to Miss I.a Placi that I want the key.” 

Caterina glanced from one face to the other, 
nd then, as if in obedience to some unspoken 

dding, slipped out into the garden. 


ask ‘er 


A great cold fear stole over Valery She was 
nsel that the three people in’ the room 
re all standin as it were at attention 

t th we watching her as cats watch a 


I! 
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mouse. There was but one hope, and it was 
a very slendtr one. Just possibly the whistle 
might bring Adney, but she had caught no 
glimpse of him, or of Baker, anywhere about, 
and she had the despairing feeling of being 
completely abandoned. 

She began to fumble with the gold chain on 
which she wore the whistle concealed within 
her dress. The man thought she was fumbling 
for a weapon and made a quick movement. 

““Hands up!” he cried sharply; and she 
turned to see the revolver in his hand pointed 
straight at her. 

For a moment the shock of realizing that her 
worst suspicions were true paralysed her. 
Slowly she lifted her arms, staring as if hyp- 
notized at the little circular orifice of the 
weapon. Her eyes took on a blank, unseeing 
gaze, and the man chuckled, sure that in a 
moment she would faint away. 

Her mind, however, was working 
She decided that even if it meant instant 
death the whistle must be blown. She began 
to sway on her feet, she rolled up her eyes 
until only the whites showed. ‘‘ Oh, I'm faint- 
ing!” she cried suddenly, dropping into a 
chair. 





clearly 


In a second she had snatched out the whistle, 
and she had time to blow, once, twice, long, 
piercing blasts upon it before the brute shot 
her at short range. 

It was hardly painful, more like a buffet of 
air, which hit her so hard that she was 
knocked backwards. She felt sure that she 
could not be shot because she saw and heard 
so clearly—heard the woman in the blue hat 
say furiously : *‘ I always knew if we let you in 
on this, you all-fired idiot, you'd queer it.” 

“Queer nothing!’ was the angry retort. 
*“ We're a few yards from the public road here 

-was I to let her go on whistling? ” 

‘She might whistle herself black in the 
face. Nobody ever goes along that road, and, 
as I told you, we've called off the guard.” 

Those words fell like doom on the girl's 
failing perceptions. They had called off the 
guard! Nobody had heard her whistle. She 
had given her life in vain, for she had not 
saved Carfrae. She was but faintly aware 
that she was being tied to the chair whereon 
she lay huddled . dimly she knew that there 
was movement all about her, people were hurry 
ing, urging each other to haste . . . and then 
a voice close to her ear uttered these mysterious 
words : 

**Is the gas full on? Make sure. Right!” 

Then came silence and thick waves of dark- 
ness that deepened into night. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
The SOS Calf 


HAT afternoon, as Adney and Baker sat 

at tea, after bringing Sir Carfrae home 

from his meeting, the parlourmaid came 
to say that someone was asking for Mr. Adney 
on the telephone. 
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Off went Adney, and found that he was being 
called by the Marterstead police. 

They wanted him to over to them 
fast as he could get there in order to identify 
whom they had just apprehended, 
movements seemed them to more 





come as 
someone 
whose 
than suspicious. 

Adney, full of excitement, promised to come 
at once, and hurried back to the 
hall to see if he could get a lift from Baker. 

I can't take you,” said Baker. ‘I’ve got 
to drive Miss Kirby and her ladyship right in 
the oppo-sight direction to Great Lanefield.” 

‘Get out the little car and let her ladyship 
drive herself. She would, I know. This is very 
important.” 


to be 


servants’ 


“What's the colonel doing now?” asked 
Baker after a pause. 
*“Gone down the park with her ladyship, 


to call on those two old Spanish scarecrows at 
the Lodge.” 

** Safe? ” Baker. ‘* What 
and me both going off and leaving him? ” 

* Should think he’s safe enough in the park,” 
said Adney thoughtfully, 
that they've put their hands on this merchant. 
However, I think perhaps I'd better run down to 
Marterstead on my push-bike, and I'll go and 
ask Miss Kirby if she thinks her ladyship would 
drive herseif this evening, and then you can 
toddle off down the park and do sentry till yot 
see him and her coming back.” 

After finishing his tea he went off, therefore, 
and spoke to Miss Kirby. She objected to I ady 
Carfrae’s having to drive, when sh duc 
to make a speech upon arrival. 
werdone, and they 


asked price you 


‘more especially now 


was 
She was already 


almost must be careful of 


her. Miss Kirby, however, did not like the idea 
that nobody was on guard. 

*“* If Sir Carfrae is really in danger, there 
are plenty of places in those coppices where a 
man could hide,” said she _ retiectively. I 


must ask you not to go to Marterstead untii Sit 
Carfrae comes in, Adney,” 

Ring up the inspector and tell him you can't 
for at the least 
and take up your guard.” 

Adney thought this was sound advice 
went back to the hall, took off the 
and called up the Marterstead police 

** What's you?” came the derisive 
answer over ** We haven't called you 


she adds d decidedly. 


come another hour Then go 


He 


TeECelve;r, 


biting 
the wire. 


up. We've made no arrest. Somebody's hav 
ing a joke with you, my son, although it’s not 
the first of April “3 


* Here, hold on! Don't ring off!” shouted 
Adney, his sharp brain suddenly leaping to an 





entirely new view of the position Are you 
there ? Well, something's = afoot cet that ? 
I've had a bogus messi , and you may bet 
it was sent to get me out of the way Is the 
inspector im; Thanks be Then give him thi 

word for word Fell him Sir Cartrae has gone 
down to the Dairy Lodge, close to the park 
gate in Moorside Lane There'll be an attempt 
n his life it may have been made already 

but in any case ask the inspector to dash round 


to the park gate in Moorside Lane as fast as 
his car can bring him, and to take a couple 
of hefty chaps along.’ 





Hanging up the receiver the moment he 
obtained assurance that this should be done, 
he burst wildly into the hall, where Baker was 
just rising from tabk 

** Here, Baker! We must run for our lives! 
Take a big stick, man That was a bogus 
police call I had. By great luck I rang up 
and found out! Leg it as never in your life 
before—we may be t late, but we've got t 
try. 

**You got your revolver gasped Baker 
overturning his chair and hurling himself out 
of the door. Hleavens! What I'd give for tk 
feel of my sword-baynit!’ 

* Oh, the fool I've been!” panted Adney, as 
side by side they sprinted down the paddock. 

To think, if Miss Kirby hadn't bid me call 
‘em up I should never have known! ‘Twas a 
smart idea to get you and me both safe out 
of their road 5 

Baker, as he ran, jerked out of himself com 
ments wh profanity might have withered the 
turf over which th wert ireering. 

Just as they topped the slight rise from which 
the Dairy Lodge became visible they heard a 
whistle—-once, twice—then silen 

‘Oh, heavens, if we're te late I'll cut my 
throat!” c1 Adney in ang } rhat’s her 
ladvship’s S OS call—wher she? I don’t 
see a sign of anybor any wher do you? 

Make for the house, 1f 1 ask me,’ coun 
selled Baket After all, y know, them tw 
old girls, thes nly d woes all rid an’ de 
I wouldn't put any dirty tr past ‘em my 
self a 

You're right! Run, mar run if it kills 
you!” 

They b Wl ipon the | e at top speed 
Never a sour r mover it could they hear a 
they approach All wa liet except for the 
sound of ir in the lane beyond, just starting 
awa\ The locked front door detained them for 
a minute or two; then, as Val had done, they 
skirted round the house, look for a means 
of entran 

The sitt window was not only closed 
but bolted, and the room seemed to them at first 
to be ul Then Baker, wl had been flat 
tening h nose against the gla whispered : 

See that chair, turn back to us? There's 
something Or in it It shaking.” 

Ihe SOS ill had made them desperate 
They et thei houlders to the windows, 
shivered the ula s, burst in 

Half-sitti half-lving in the big chair was 
lady Caron, her hands and feet tied with rope. 
Her head had fallen sidewa and at first 
Adnev th ht her Between her shoul 
det wad her breast, i t} right side, a 
small dart ey | showed against het 
white nit I | 

My lady, 1 lady ! Adney frant 
ally, a he | t nth her, can you hear, 
can you ul tal 


st as 
ouple 


t he 
lone, 
was 


ives ! 
Og US 
5 up 

life 
ot te 


aker, 
out 
r tht 


yj, as 
lock, 
call 
aS a 
out 


com.- 
| the 


hich 
‘da 


my 
her 


on’t 


un 


first 
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ate. 
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was 
ype. 
irst 
oul- 


her 


tic 


i 
** Hands up!" he cried sharply; and she turned to -" 135 
the revolver in his hand pointed straight at her '’"—p. 3 
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Her eyes opened. She looked at him, and 


he could see a faint flicker, a gleam of relief, 
cross her features. It was followed by an ex- 
pression of acute anxiety. Her brows knit 


themselves as in horror, she began desperately 


to struggle for speech. 
If only I had a drop of brandy!’ 

* Here,’ broke in Baker, ‘‘ there’s some on 
the table. They've been having a nip before 
making their get-away. It may be poisoned, 
but risk it.” 

Adney forced some neat spirit into Valery’s 
mouth, and she made a visible effort and swal 
lowed it. The effect was almost instantaneous. 
She uttered a sound, though inarticulate. 

‘“* Yes, ves try to tell us—life and death 
it hangs on you. Where's Sir Carfrae? What 
have they done to him? 

*" See—st St she began, but her throat 
refused its office. After a pitiful struggle her 
eyes closed and two tears of despair crept under 
the lids. 

‘*More brandy!” cried Adney fiercely. 

* Ain't brandy bad for a gunshot wound? ” 

‘That don't matter, we got to make her 
spe ak.” 

The potent spirit was taken this time with 
less difficulty. It seemed to galvanize the girl's 
whole frame. She almost lifted herself from 
the chair. ‘Secret room— secret room!” she 
shrieked, ** Poison gas! Quick! Quick ! 
Quick!” 

With that she collapsed totally, her frame 
sank together, she slipped down and lay quite 
still. 

*‘She’s gone,” said Adney jerkily. Plucky 


girl! She's told us, though. But, heaven help 
me, I don't know where the secret room is! 
Poison gas! We shall be too late!’ 

“TI know where that room is,’’ br in 
Baker, ‘* or I ght to. Mr. Eldrid, he showed 
me, one evening we was down here, before the 
place was let Let me think now. It was a 
room that opened on the garden-—if I don't 
make a great mistake it was this very room 
we're in, with that deep fireplace. ere it 
- 
is 

He leapt to the side of the ingle-nook and 
shook the panel. ‘‘ Where’s your gun, Bill? 
Blow out the catch!” 

Adney flew to his side. The girl was for- 
gotten. In a few seconds they had blown out 
the lock and pushed open the door. 

It was pitch dark, and the smell of gas rolled 
out into the room; but it was not the over- 
powering stench with which men who had been 
in the trenches were familiar which came to 
their nostrils, but the ordinary fumes of house 
hold gas 

Adney had hardly taken a step within when 
he stumbled over Caron’s body Swiftly he 
hauled him forth and dragged him not only 
ut into the room, but through the window, 
laving him in the fresh air upon the grass of 
the garden, whet h at once proceeded to 
loosen his clothing and make the motions of 
artificial respiration with the nimbleness of 
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one trained to First Aid He's not dead-—it's 
only ordinary gas—he's got ince,” he crie 
vehemently. 
‘Hadn't I better go for t ctor thi 
minute? ” urg Bal distract 
**'Too late for her ladyshiy 1 how do 1 
know whether any of th wretches are still 
about? Better not lea i watch :. 
so as not to be rprised ! lV} now, I ¢ 
hear somebody coming—-a footstep, wasnt it 
‘© Thank he Mr. Eldi replied 
Baker in tones of most profound thankfulness 
Lyndsay appeared round tl ri of th 
house, running madly; at sight the mot 
less form on the grass | ‘ I f horror 
‘Oh, Adnev, have \ let t I cet him?” 
He'll do, 3 I oI alre 
breathing, \ told him, ntinuing } 
work without a | ; but | afraid they 
done in her lady ag 
CHAPTER XXIX 
The False Calls 
ISS KIRBY ca vist , attired f 
the meeti | and | 
tin » exed 
find that, in t to Adne 
neither Baker n the car was 1n evidence. 
She stepped t tl 1 roun 
and not g W t returne 
through the h t t whe 
shading h t f Val 
were app! hu » th 
There f \ ilrea 
close I ey 
meetil 
Kirdl t litt seeing th 
Cartra \ t I Ss} 
possibk t t mor 
prove . 4 tI for hit I i I  & 
detaining \ That 
however, | he w 
going to Great | f | entire Act int 
and it w 1 t important t electi 
work should | 
Restl l Kit to t {1 t of t 
hous« Still 1 t but to her 1 
lief she saw | y h t r-cy¢ 
approaching Te i been | e othe! 
side of th 1 l vassing 
and he 1 y ; t the door 
It was extr t stil 31X the righ 
time, though seve | t ( | 
‘Want t ) t i, and sh 
replied, ‘* If to the garage, 
I wish you t to Baker. He 
should ha t t ter of al 
hour ag L'il i ring Uj} 
Great Lat ld Val lue to mak 
a speech 11 tf I { 
Gre it | | edulously 
* Val t ( t | now? How 
curl l ’ 
* Why cur 
I've just I her to] i to hai 
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a talk with the chap who's working up the 
village for us, and he said he was sorry they 
had to drop the meeting for this week, but 
hoped to get one in a few days.” 

Kirdles stared. ‘‘ They rang us up soon 
after lunch,” said she. ‘* Asked especially for 
her ladyship, as she had made such an impres 
sion at Lufton yesterday. I had better call 
them now and make certain. Have you the 
number ? ” : 

Lyn took a letter from his pocket and handed 
it to her. He got off his machine and went into 
the hall with her. 

‘“* Better make sure before giving Baker his 
orders,” said he. 

The matter was soon set at rest. No meeting 
was taking place in Great Lanefield, and no- 
body had rung up from thence. 

Kirdles was completely puzzled. She told of 
the call which Adney had had from the police, 
ind said she supposed that Baker and he must 
have gone over to Marterstead. At the moment 
Blair, the parlourmaid, came through the hall, 
ind Miss Kirby, in some agitation, asked if she 
knew where Adney and Baker were. 

“They both ran off down the park as fast 
as they could, miss,” said Blair. ‘‘ Mr. Adney 
rushed into the hall and said he had had a 
bogus police call, and that he thought something 
was wiong. | heard him telling the police 
to take a car and go to Dairy Lodge as fast 
as they could.” 

‘Good heavens, Lyn, they're both down 
there! Two calls—one to take Adney away 
and one to take Val! But she’s not here—my 
child's not come back! ... Lyn, Lyn, what 
have they done to her?” 

I.vn made no reply. Without one word he 
ran back to the drive, leapt on his machine 
and rode off, round the house and down the 
paddock, disappearing almost like a conjuring 
trick. 

Kirdles, for almost the first time in her 
strong, useful life, turned faint. She collapsed 
into a chair in the hall, and Blair did the most 
sensible thing she could by taking her fan and 
fanning her 

Out of the anguish of her mind the first 
thought that fell from her lips was, ‘* And it 
was I who advised her to come back!” Then 
a ray of consolation shone out. It was not 
Val against whose life there were designs. 
Suppose the worst had happened, and Carfrae 
had been shot—well, that removed the great 
difficulty from Val’s life. She would be free... . 

‘“Give me a drink of water,” she gasped, 
rising to her feet. ‘“‘I am going down the 
paddock.” 

Blair produced it, and after drinking Miss 
Kirby set out, hurrying down the carriage 
road as fast as her not very great powers of 
locomotion would permit. 

She could hear the sound of voices as she 
drew near to the Dairy Lodge—loud and 
angry voices, raised in altercation; but when 
she had tried the locked door in vain, and, 
like everybody else, had then walked round 
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the house into the garden, she stopped short. 
Caron lay upon the grass, his head and shoul- 
ders propped against Adney, his face like 
death. 

She could see nobody else, though the loud 
voices still reached her from the little stable 
yard; but before she had found breath to speak 
a police inspector came through the garden, 
and on seeing her touched his hat respectfully. 

** Bad business, miss,” he said. ‘* We were 
too late, but we have done one thing—we have 
got the whole lot of them.” 

Kirby felt a trembling of the legs, and her 
own voice sounded strange to her as it came 
from her lips. ‘Is Sir Carfrae shot? ” 

** No—gassed. He’s coming round. ... His 
servant and the chauffeur got him out just in 
time. ? : 

‘And... Lady Caron?” 

The man hesitated. ‘*‘ Her ladyship was 
shot,” he then said in a low voice. ‘ Mr. 
Eldrid is in there with her.” 

I'he cry uttered by Kirdles pierced even the 
dulled senses of the stupefied Carfrae. He 
raised his head and opened his eyes. Mean- 
while the lady rushed into the sitting-room, 
wherein the fumes of gas still lingered, and 
stood for a moment rocking on her feet, feeling 
that unless she kept very tight hold of herself 
she would lose her senses. 

Lyndsay had dispatched Baker on his motor- 
cycle for the doctor, had removed Valery’s 
hat and placed her upon the sofa, with a pillow 
under her head. 

She lay with closed eyes, almost as if asleep, 
her hand still clutching the silver whistle 
which hung about her neck. 

Lyn had opened her dress, and had, after 
ransacking the cottage, found a clean towel 
with which he had made a pad; but he had 
nothing with: which to secure it. 

Kirdles knelt down. Her lips shook so that 
she could hardly articulate. ‘‘ Is she gone? ” 
she wailed. 

“No. I thought she was dead, but she 
can’t be, for she is still bleeding. However, 
I should think it was an affair of moments,”’ 
he answered in a voice she hardly knew. The 
light had gone out of his face; he was frown 
ing in his efforts to keep back tears. 

Kirdles had crammed into her bag a bottle 
of disinfectant, some lint and a roller band- 
age. She saturated the lint, adjusted it care- 
fully, and then she and Lyndsay between them 
contrived to raise Valery and to pass the 
bandage two or three times round her body so 
as to hold the compress on the wound, 

It looked so small and the bleeding was sa 
slight. 

That done, they remained, I.yn on his knees, 
she crouched upon a low chair, waiting in a 
helpless, hopeless silence, 

After a very few minutes, which seemed 
hours, the inspector came to the window. 

‘If there’s no more you can do here, would 
you be so kind as to come to the garage for a 
minute?” he asked. ‘ Both Miss Kirby and 
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Mr. Eldrid. 
tenants.”’ 

Miss Kirby looked up aghast. 
tenants? You don't say the Ia Placis had any 
thing to do with this?” 

‘**T’m afraid there is no doubt but they had, 
miss. This way, please. We won't keep you a 
minute.” 

The police car almost filled the little yard. 
In it sat two women handcuffed. 
The women were noisy and abusive. 

*“Adney and the chauffeur, both 
identified the man as having seen him yester- 
day on the road near Lufton,” said the inspec- 
tor; ‘‘ but what about these two?” He indi- 
cated the tomato and the blue toque ladies, who 
sat glaring 





I want you to identify your late 


and a man, 


they've 


** Oh, no, no; I’m thankful to say these are 
not the least bit like the Miss [La 
cried Kirdles in her relief. 

One of the police interrupted the triumphant 
laugh and ** There, you see! ”? of his prisoners. 
He coolly put out his hand and lifted the 
tomato toque and yellow hair bodily from the 


Placis! ” 


head of one of them, her coarse black hair, 
screwed into a ball upon her head, becoming 
visible. 

Miss Kirby uttered a_ startled exclamation. 
“It is--it isn’t—well, it isn’t really ke Miss 
La Placi, but it might be she,’ she stam 
mered. 


Both the women burst into a fresh volley of 


abuse of the police and of England, in which 
country harniles tourists were seized upon 
and carried off, subjected to horrible indig 
nities. 

The police, however, had unstrapped and 
opened the luggage carried in the big touring 
car. They set a pretty silvery wig upon the 


woman's head, and surmounted it with a mush 
room hat and strings. ‘There sat the old lady, 
a fiendish caricature of herself, but indubitably 
she who had driven in her pony cart about the 
village for so many menths 


‘* Heaven have mercy on us How blind we 
were,” cried Kirdles, ‘‘ but who could have 
supposed ? They were such model tenant 


ladic he 


as clever as old 


such great 

** Thev're Nick himself,” re 
turned the inspector dryly; ‘* but I think their 
wings are clipped for a bit. However, if 
Adney hadn't and told us to come 
along sharp, they'd have made their 
all right.” 

“Who shot Lady Caron?” gasped 
in an almost inaudible voice. 

* The man, I think; but they all three had 
guns on them.” 

“ How—did it happen? ” 

* We don't know yet, miss. We haven't had 
time to find out All we can say for 
is what the chauffeur t ld us, that her lady 
ship managed to get out her whistle and make 
the signal agreed upon before she 
and she was still c 


called us 


get-away 


Kirdles 


certain 


was shot, 

nscious, or partly, when they 
found ber, and managed to tell them where Sir 
Carfrae was before she collapsed.” 
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* Our late 


** And where was he? ” 

**In the secret room. They filled it with 
gas. If all had happened as they planned 
if ].ady Caron had left him and gone hurrying 
home to keep her imaginary appointment 
then thev w Id have been off and nobody 
would have known what had become of. Si! 
Carfrae. Everyone knew the old girls were jus 
starting for Brighton—their going would hav 


excited nm surpri - and we should have beaten 
every plantation and dragged every pond be 
fore we thought of searching the cottage.” 

As he spoke wheels were heard in the lane 
and the doctor drove up 

“Now,” said Kirdles, wiping her trembling 
lips and turning her grey, haggard face t 
lyn, ‘* we shall know the worst—we shall know 


the worst!’ 


CHAPTER XXX 
Car, M.P. 


N Marterstead the crowd before the 
Hall was dense and a-tiptos 
tion. It seemed ages later 

expected before the long window of the Tow 
Hall opened at last, a 


lowr 
with expecta 
than they had 


rK emerged 





upon the balcony with a slip of paper in his 
hand. He announced that Si irfrae Caror 
was elected f the d and. the 
roars of cheering which immediately broke out 
almost drowned |} bse nt 1 ling of the 
figures 

Then he held the window pen while Si 
Carfrae came t, followed by Sir George 
Bowver, his agents and other iders of |} 
party in the nstituency 

It was Sir George wh poke first—an ¢ 
favourite Lea r dow to the crowd 
he told t t Ss ( artrae t was 
nearly tw th | f the 
ame p lit ha { n defeat t the re 
vious election | than tw t! in 

Phat,’’ ex ted Si (reorge 1 tur 
over f nearly f t ul t nd we 
rejoice that in spite of the dastardly and w 
Ienglish att t ew ber’s life 
he is vie ft bye el to thar 
you all fe 

Caron ther ul forward himself, and _ the 
crowd let. itself The prol cheeril 
culminated in kor he’s a lly g fellow ! * 


lustily bawled by the rough Martershire throats; 


and then they began to shout for Lady Caron 
Her ladyship! Three cheers for her lady 
ship! 

On that Sir Carfr lifted | hand and made 
a sign for siler In the flare of the lamps 
and torches his f | ghastly at lrawn 
but his voice wa teady 

* Nobody, he uid, would 1 eon 
heartily than: vife to know th It of ou 
work Nobody } worked har than she ha 
to bring it about. Were it not for her heroism 
and devotion I, 1 alread now, shoul 
not be here to thank you for the confidence 
vou have placed in ‘ But her ladyship lies 


t 


still between life and death, and so, although I 
should wish to be longer among you this even- 
ing, I am going to ask you to allow me to go 
home at once and quietly, as I feel that at the 
time my place is at her side.” 

The words were simple, almost bare; but the 
tone and manner were everything. 


present 


The man's 
evident misery, his torture of anxiety, was plain 
for all to read. ‘Their hearts went out to him. 
Then a voice in the crowd cried, ‘‘ Three cheers 
for her ladyship!” and a man near the balcony 
shouted up: : 

‘“ When she gets better she'll be pleased to 
know we give ‘er three good 
Another voice bawled lustily, 
put our shirts on you!” 

There was a roar of appreciation, and the 


” 


sir ! 


‘** Tell her we 


uns, 


three ** good ’uns ”? were given with a will. 
Caron waited at the balustrade untii the 
sounds died away. He was trying to speak 
again. Once, twice, he tried; but his voice 
failed him. He turned away, having accom- 


plished more by silence than by speech. 

“My! <Ain’t he fond of ’er!” said the 
mothers and wives one to another. ‘“ Parted 
on their weddin’ day and now, they've not had 
three months ! ” “If she don't live, 
I suppose ‘e’ll never get over it.” 


a bare 


Lyndsay came forward to utter the words 
that were needed. ‘* Sir Carfrae asks me to 
tell you that if—that when—her ladyship is 
well enough to receive the message she shall 


hear of your kindness to her this night.” 
The cordial words and cries of encouragement 


pursued them when they were shut into the 
car together, and Baker was driving carefully 
jown Market Cross and round into the Win- 


Carfrae lay back as if exhausted ; 
leaned forward, 
hands. I.yn 
wanted to 


stable Road. 
but after a few 
forehead in his 
something he 


minutes he 
dropping his 
h lgeted. rhere 
say, but he lacked the courage. 

The doctors had cut and scarred the delicate 
white flesh of Valery’s back and extracted the 
bullet, which had lodged in a rib. The wound 
was clean; but they feared some unsuspected 
nnexion with the lung, very near 
shot had passed, for she could not 


was 


trouble in 
to which the 
be induced to swallow food. 

She had never been fully conscious since the 
supreme effort of 
until she had done 


with a last 
death at bay 
Caron. 
understand or 


moment when, 
will, she held 
her utmost to 

She did not respond 
when spoken to, though she had several times 
pressed Miss Kirby's hand when begged to do 


save 


seem to 


so. they had to feed her by injection, and 
she lay all day with her eyes closed, growing 
so restless at night that they were forced to 
administer opiates, which naturally increased 


the daiiv drowsiness. 


By the doctor's orders nobody had spoken to 
her of anything that had passed, nor had 
Caron entered her room 

They had not carried her to her own quar- 


ters on the cop floor, but to a guest-room 


I el Ww. 
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That morning both their own doctor and 
the great specialist who extracted the bullet 
had examined her; and Kirdles knew that they 
had but little hope. She was sinking ~very 
slowly—but still sinking. Unless something 
could be done to induce her to come out of her 


torpor and to swallow nourishment naturally, 
she would gradually slip away out of ex- 
istence. 


It was the knowledge of their opinion which 
was driving Lyn to speak. 

“Car,” said he, after a long 
want to say something.” 

Caron started from reverie. 
asked drearily. 

‘You know—the 
with Val? ” 

‘* IT know.” 

* Well, I think are making an 
mistake in keeping you away from her.” 

After turning this over in his mind, ‘‘ What 
makes you think so?” asked Caron. 

** Well, I mean it seems like giving her 
away but perhaps you know it already 


silence, ‘‘ I 
** Well?” he 


doctors are not satisfied 


they awtul 


** Know what? ” 

** That Valery is head over ears in love with 
you.” 

‘* ‘That's rot.” 

‘** By no means. I know it, Kirdles knows 
it. If she doesn’t care about you, why is her 
hatred so hot I didn’t myself 
realize it until you came home, but now I see 


against you? 


it clearly. She’s afraid of herself. What do 
you suppose made her go back to the lodge 
that day after you had parted in the park? ” 
I suppose we never shall know that.” 

“Tf you want to know, why not go and 
ask her? ” 

‘She takes no notice of anybody.” 

‘* It's my belief that she would notice you, 


into a rage; at least 


even if it was only to fly 
it would break up her lethargy.” 
‘* I've made up my mind that if they tell me 


definitely there’s no hope, I shall go in and try 


to get her to forgive me.” 
*T wouldn't wait till then. She is in the 
same state now that she fell into after you left 


her and went off to Africa. Her whole life-force 


is founded upon iove.” 


‘She told me the very day before she was 
shot that she hadn't an ounce of sentiment in 
her whole composition.” 

“1 think that’s true. She isn’t sentimental. 


It's much deeper than that. She’s an ‘all or 
> woman. ‘There are not many of them; 
With her, it’s you or nobody.” 


nothing 
but she’s one. 


Caron gazed out into the gathering night 
with eyes which held a faint dawn of hope. 

If I dared . . . but suppose it were to kill 
her? ” 


I tell you it wouldn't kill her. I believe 
she'd eat if she thought you wanted her to try. 
I was watching her to-day, and she seemed to 
me like a watch running down, as if what she 
believe her to be 


wanted was re-winding. I 


fully conscious, but there’s a cloud of some kind 
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on her mind. My idea is that she thinks you 
are dead, though she never has asked. She 
may suppose that to be the only possible ex 
planation of your not 

her.” 

** By Jove, there may be something in that! 
. . . But how do you know? ” with a passing 
flash of curiosity. 

Lyndsay did not reply. It was fortunate 
that the fast falling night hid the rush of 
blood to his face; and Carfrae’s mind soon 

1 





having come to. see 


ceased to occupy itself with the answer to his 
juestion He was far too «de ply absorbed in 
his own tragedy to have time to do more than 
surmise the existence of Lyn’s. 

It had taken the latter so long to screw up 
his courage to the point of saving what he 
wished to say that the swift car was already 
at their destination before more could be added 

As they entered the house Miss Kirby met 
them. She looked grey and old, and the polite 


interest with which she asked for their news 


was a very feeble shadow of what her eager 


ness would have been in happier circumstance 

* It's all right { majority for us of over a 
thousand,” Lyn assured her, and sighed, even 
in communicating the good news 


Caron handed his hat to Blair, who shyly 
begved to offer her congratulations. He thanked 
her wearily, turn immediately t 
asked abruptly, ‘* How is sl ' 

“Very bad to-1 


away to hide the working 


Kirdles, and 














would not be controlled She is. feverish 
and in pain, but she won't speak nor look at 
me, rhe nurse think ~~ sie 
She turned away, unabl t 

“What does she think?” abruptly asked 
Caron, 

* That the end is—quite—near, Phe pulse 
is failing rapidl 

That ttles it, said Carfrat ibruptl 

* T am going in to see her.’ 

Kirdles turned her anguished, mottled face 
to him, her hands w ther ae We ' 
Do!” she cried ly hope—th ni 
hance ! lf if sh 1 loved her s 
might want to stay. 

“Tf she th H  -_ 1 Kner, ech 1 Caron 
huskily. 

Without another word he strode past Miss 
Kirby, up t} fair and int the ck-r m 

At sight of m tl ! ! t] | t 
looked , Startled ~} ral t her feet 
motioning him away He went forwar and 
spoke in carefully di pped tones 

~s im = taki this matter int 1 VI 
hands,” h “ie will pleas I 
the nour i t w 1 Lad Car ht t 
take, and | will that she has it 

* But vy lon't know he wh red 
don’t understar how critical it 

I do, ar that is why I am here ] pot 

all responsibility Gi me tl food pl " 
and then £ awa ] Will call “ n I 


want vou 
Without comprehending how, the nur found 


herself 


M 
ri 


he 


outside 
iss Kirby 
lor she ran 
r into h 


Meanwhile Car 


gaze 1 down p 
In spite of her 
fever had br 

each ch ek. Th 
almost startling 
had been bobbe 
interfered with 


cle 


athly 


She k 


I m. 
towards her 
Iplor n 
m and 
walke t 
ie wasted 
lor, th 
a pot 
ies of het 
thelr 
s its ler 
nursing 
s from W 
I \ 1 
n g t 
ft the pe 
1 he ll 
Pir to | 
i a 
i 
} } 
} 
‘ ‘ 
t | uid 
¢ ¢ hey 
but t 
mint ¢ 
that 
. t 
Ilis 
il 
\r 
t 
' } 
i 
ty 
t + ¢ 
t rt 
t 
t 
t 
' 


al 





ng 


sight of 
the cor 


Kirdles drew 


t} 


he « 
WO 
‘ 
A Ss 
le 1 
al 
thing 
, this 
! 
t beat 
turned 
H 
1 dow! 


able to 
unless 


‘““Come! You won't be get up off 
that bed and kick me out you go on 
feeding!" She drained the cup to its dregs. 

“Well,” said he exultantly, ‘* you certainly 
are the best patient in the world! That frees 
you for the next two hours; but I don’t want 
to put you down yet. 1 think you've been lying 
there on the flat of your back too long Just 
shut your eyes and 
have a nap like 
this I’m sure 
you’re comfy, and 




















so am I.”’ 

Again he thought 
that faintest 
smile 

But 


he saw 
sketch of a 
about her lips. 
her terrible weak 
asserted itself, 
and the lids slowly 
fell over het 


ness 


Cyveés. 
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She made no motion to be put down, accept- 
ing his dictatorship quite as a matter of course. 
He braced himself against the bedhead, put- 
ting both his arms about her, and laying down 
head. In less 


his cheek upon the top of her 

than half an hour he knew she slept profoundly. 
Then he laid her down, crossed the room 

in his stockinged feet, opened the door and 


showed two amazed women the empty cup in 
his hand, 

** She’s asleep,” he ‘and breathing 
easily. I shall stay in the room all night, so 
that whenever she wakes she will find me there. 
What fools doctors are! She had been thinking 
I was dead!” 

** How do you know? 

‘* She said so.” 

** What—just now? She spoke to you? ” 

‘Certainly. She said, I thought you were 
dead.’ I told her she was not so easily rid 
of me.” . 

Kirdles turned and made a dash for her 
room, sobbing audibly in the revulsion of feel- 
Caron came after her, put his arms round 


said, 


ing. 


‘*Caron’'s face, as he gazed 
down upon her, showed 
but little of the passions 
which rent him” 
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her shoulders, soothed her as if she had been 
his mother. “I only wish I had defied the 
fools a week ago,” said he. ‘‘ Now give me a 
kiss and wish me luck. I’m going back in case 
she misses me.” 

But Valery slept twelve hours without moving. 


sje 

When at last she awakened he was there 
beside her, a queer smile on his face. She gave 
him an answering smile, and he said at once, 
‘* Now, no talking! You are not to begin to 
pitch into me until you are fed. Better lift you 
again as I did last night—you seemed to drink 
very comfortably like that.” 

She made no objection at all. Deftly he 
raised her, and propped her against him, and 
once more fed her. This time she ate with 
bvious appetite, swallowing down the meat 
juice and milk as if her system craved for it. 

*“* Fine!” said Carfrae. ‘‘ You'll be having 
eggs and bacon to-morrow morning if you are 
such an exemplary girl.” 

** Well, I’m hungry,” said Val almost aloud. 

**T don’t wonder,” he replied tenderly, strok 
ing back her hair and longing to kiss the pale 





forehead. ‘* You do know who I| am, don't 
vou, Val?” he inquired after a minute. 

She turned up her eyes to him with that 
same eloquent but indescribable look she had 
given him the previous night. ‘* Car,” said 


she softly. 

‘* That's not all,” he murmured, fondling her 
hand. “ I’m not only Car now, I’m Car, M.P. 
What does your ladyship think of that? 

She uttered a faint little squeak of surprise. 


Is it over . . . the election? ” 
“Yes. I’m in by a thousand and more. Just 
about the number of people there were that 


day you spoke for me in the Lufton ‘Town Hall. 
You did it, my dear.” 


‘** Nonsense,” said she in faint amusement; 
and after a pause “Where's nurse? I've got 
ever such a pretty bed-jacket. I want her to 


put it on me 
that 
“and as I’ve 


I suppose means that I'm to go,” he 
said, had no breakfast, | will 
take your ladyship’s hint. But don't you flatter 

ourself that vou’ ve with me I'm going 


lone 


to pester you with food by night and day 
intil you are strong enough to get up and 
kick m ~ ag 
CHAPTER XXXI 
Valery’s Recovery 

HE Sir Carfrae Caron who went down 

that da to his committee rooms to 

receive the congratulatior f his agents, 


and to thank a 
vuld find 


his constituents as he 
a different being from the tired 


’ 


many ot 


was 


haggard man who had stood overnight upon 
the balcony listeni: through the plaudit to 
the creeping foot of death menacing him ever 


more closely 
Though he had not closed his eves that night 
he was full of spirit and fire, and, as on the 


previous evening, everyone said, ‘‘ How devoted 
he is to her, isn't he?’ 
** You think she has 
ner? ” asked Sir George 
**1 think so,” 
“She has no 
naturally for ab 
is astonishingly 
she keeps it up we ought to 
trouble. This morning she w 
hear the news of my 
no end.” 
** You haven't yet heard fr 
came to return to Dairy 
‘** No. Iam sure 
pened, but I don't 


really turned the cor 
Bowyer 
replied Caron exultantly 

this morning, she slept 
it twelve hours, and her pulse 
than 


fever 

stronger yesterday. If 
have no mor 
as well enough t 
it bucked her 


her how she 
Lodge that day?” 
all that hap 


tion anything 





she remember 





want t me 


that might agitate her until she’s a very great 
deal stronger than she now is All I can tell 
you is that I parted from her some little way 
up the park hey calculated to a nicety ex 
actly how far from th h I should be 
stopped, so as to make it te certain that 
she would go on and that I should return to the 
lodge without her She wal ! ietly but 
not very slowly, as she w reme 
expecting to go to Great I t once, t 
speak at a meetir which d xist 
And you went back: 

‘** Yes. The old ladies seemed ite genuinel 

delighted that I should see into the hidey-hol 


One of them was lighti: 1 candl rhe other 
pushed open the door 


You may 





said she with a beaming si Like a fool I 
walked calmly in and heard t} loor click be 
hind me instanta ly Of rse, I realize 
at once that I had been trapped, and I felt 
furious My idea was that t would g 
for their holiday and leave me thet sh 
up to starve or suffocat I th ht this not 
a very serious probability, for f course | 
knew that rch would be ma r me be 
long Granting that nobody mi 1 m 
Val returned from the meeting, 1 should 1 
have to be there more tha I r or tw 
even supposing I was not able t pen the door 
with a knife. I tried caut t the | 
hole, and soon became aware that it w 
at the outer end by methitr I ld not 
move. However, almost at o1 before I ¢ 
think of any ther plar | lea 
smell of gas It was rushir i and then I 
knew that, long before help arrived, I i 
suffocated As I think \ know, tl 
is surrounded with an Air j t thi 
no nd car ( trat I yell I kicke 
at the door; but th pa wa 1 and th 
fum n did t wo! 

And by t t \ n Baker got 
there she had been shot? ” 

i rhey f 1 her tied t hair. She 
was far t riousl inju t I ible t 
explain anything; but she literally forced het 
self to tell them where I w It I’m afraid 
they left her to her fate in their frantic desir 
to extricate me in time.’ 


‘* Well, it will be most interesting to know 
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how and why she went back to the lodge after 
leaving it. Your men were neither of them 
within reach? ” 

“Unfortunately, no. They have felt it ter- 
ribly; but I can hardly blame them. From the 
moment we landed in England—lI should say 
from the moment we crossed the Italian frontier 
-there had been nothing at all to excite sus- 
picion. The police, both in London and here 
in Martershire, were on the alert. No sus- 
picious strangers were known to be about. I 
was within my own grounds, and the two men, 
who had had a long, tiring day, were having 
some tea. The chauffeur was just going off to 
take my wife to this imaginary meeting at Great 
Lanefield, and then there came a bogus police 
call for Adney, which very nearly sent him off 
m a fool’s errand to Marterstead. I can most 
truly say that no faintest suspicion of the bona 
fides of my tenants had ever entered my head.” 

“T hear they are to be extradited? ” 

“Both the women. They are badly wanted 
by the New York police. ‘The man will be 
brought to trial here, and had Valery died as 
the result of his shot he would have been 
hanged. The trio have operated together for 


some years. ‘They had no personal grudge 
against me. ‘They were running a gambling 


saloon in Algiers, having made New York too 
hot to hold them, when the Halis bribed them 
to arrange this business. I fancy this will be 
the end of it.”’ 

“Your constituency devoutly hopes so,” 
laughed Sir George. 


<Je 

From the moment of being assured of Car- 
frae’s safety, Valery made steady, and at first 
incredibly swift, progress towards recovery. 

While her life hung in the balance Caron was 
with her continually, except for those hours 
which were given to sleep and a walk. From 
the time of his first going into her room there 
was, however, practically no doubt of the issue. 
\t the end of three or four days she was strong 
nough for him to venture to leave her. 

She was quite able to understand and to 
appreciate the fact that he must go to London 
to take his seat in the House. He had to be 
in his place constantly during the remainder of 
the session, which was a stormy one; and was 
{ten kept very late. He always, however, 
made a point of returning to Archwood once 
in every twenty-four hours, even though some- 
times it was three o’clock in the morning when 
Baker drove the car into the gates. 

In spite of fatigue and late hours, he always 
contrived to look fresh and smiling when he 
came into the sick-room for his daily glimpse 
f the convalescent. His press of work was, 
however, formidable, so that it was always a 
brief visit. Iyndsay was also kept so. com 
pletely occupied with the voluminous correspond- 
ence of the new member that he I:kewise had 
but fleeting peeps at the new Valery with the 
bebbed hair, who looked so strangely younger, 
shyer, softer than the Oxford undergraduate 
had been wont to appear. 
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To Carfrae it seemed as if ‘hat session would 
never end. His interest in his new work and 
his new surroundings was keen, but the under- 
current of tremendous excitement, resolutely 
held in check, chafed and strained him. He 
knew that he must wait and possess his soul in 
patience, until such time as he himself should 
be free to give his whole consideration to the 
question of Valery’s future; and also until she 
herself was strong enough to face the situation 
with something of her old grip. 

He lived through those days, his maiden 
days in Parliament, as if in a dream, of which 
the most dream-like and unreal moments were 
those in which he tapped at the brass knocker 
on Valery’s door—she had been taken up to ‘the 
old nurseries as soon as she was well enough 
to express the wish to be moved—and was ad- 
mitted to the room wherein he had once been 
so mercilessly snubbed, and ordered not to tres- 
pass there again. 

She little knew the effort it cost him to hold, 
during these brief interviews, to the attitude 
of affectionate teasing which had been so suc- 
cessful in pulling her back from the very brink 
of the grave. He seldom came empty-handed, 
bringing home turtle soup for her, or some new 
and special dainty to tempt her appetite. He 
ordered oysters, he purchased cushions with a 
special eye to the colouring of her room; and as 
her recovery progressed he procured a wonder- 
ful patent garden couch, with a canopy, for her 
use in the garden. He did all that a man 
could to make his devotion plain; but he was 
never serious. In fact, he loved to make Val 
laugh; and at first this was not easy. 

As she grew stronger her self-possession re- 
turned to her. At first she did not quite know 
how to take him, but soon she had accepted and 
adopted the new terms, much as she had done 
when she came back to him before. 

Often he lost himself in speculation as to her 
real feelings towards him. Lyndsay had said 
she was in love with him. When he recalled 
the scene between them which had taken place 
in that very room where now he sat beside her 
sofa, a welcome guest, he felt far from certain 
that Lyndsay was right. Most undeniably she 
had begun to revive, had come back from the 
very brink of the grave, as soon as she knew 
that he lived; but he could not rid himself of 
the torturing doubt lest this might be really 
due to her intense desire to make good het 
word and see him safely elected to Parliament. 
Ile remembered how, on the way home from the 
Lufton meeting, she had frozen him with the 
intimation that what she had then said had 
beeu spoken in pursuance of the agreement that 
she was to do all she could to get him returned 
for the division. He remembered her indigna- 
tion when he had told her she had better leave 
the house; how she had said he should not let 
her down after all the trouble she was taking 
for him. Her pleasure at the sight of him 
whom she supposed to have been murdered 
might be due—leaving out of account the 
natural relief of a sensitive girl who finds that 
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murder has not been done—to her triumph in lay in the filthy 
having succeeded in saving the life of the man the hot hospital 





who had injured her and for whom she had in how he had 
return done so much. these spre 

As she regained her health and her mental wished with al 
poise these doubts assailed him with more — he had not to tal 
force. Carefully he skirted away from any, Now al 
even the vaguest, allusions to the future—from were f 
anything which might give her a chance to no she « ld 
stab him with some mention of her own plans, years that I 
exclusive of his. had never in al 

So the days wore on until the dawn of that As he th ] 
ye which found him a free man. The House’ had come t 
had adjourned; the boys were coming home the blocked t 
following day for their holidays ; and it was the force f 
Valery’s twenty-third birthday. The so 


downstairs, 
coffee-pot with 
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The Final Arrangement eae — 
ARON opened his eyes that summer al 
morning with the sense that the moment ] 
had come when things must be set upon an 
a definite footing. 
Ihe gardens of his old home lay steeped in 
sunshine and glowing with colour. The 
Madonna lilies stood up against the dark yew t 
hedges in pure contrast with the flaming mont \ 
bretias and the larkspurs and dahlias. As he la 
leaned from his window it seemed to him that al " 
he breathed incense. wist! 
His home! Would it be really his? He re Yes, I 
alled his childhood there—his lonely child- the ht | 
h 1, for he had had no brothers and sisters. to vot 
His father was elderly and invalidish, his but now 
mother beautiful and worldly. She made a “Vet 
second marriage, went to India with her hus down and 
band, ! t : k w what 
He travelled back in thought along the road sav t 
f his own life. How completely unreflecting, Kirdl 
how biindly optimistic he had been! When © lJeaned 
he met Blanche Eldrid, and her shadowy beauty thin] 
turned his youthful head, there had been n and ¢ 
need to consult anything but his own desires. “You mean t 
He married her in a rush of passion, and before that she 
he realized what had happened he found him er—micht 
self h ind and father, tied for life to a woman Oh, 1 
for whom he felt first irritation, then indrffer- “ And t 
ence, then dislike, which approached — by bring her | 
stealthy degrees to something that resembled beca 
loathing. hit 
She had lived in the house had filled it with actly SI} 
people he hated She had left him t solitud \ SI} 
in India while she lounged her life away in th ht 
garden or the drawing-room, immersed in con mean 
templation of her wonderful self mad 
Hlow he had hated his furloughs! How he more h 
had detested coming back to England! Oh! | 
And now Ye i] 
He knew that if tl girl upstair n his old way.’ 
nurseri \ l en her ari 1 take him in ( 
he could be hay f the first time in his life hel 
happy in h ome, in | place w © he I Quit 
longed Hi wl ern ived Val a il t 
he had been a | Ne t neredible been aw 
Such happiness could not | for hh As | 





























Was it Lyndsay, after all? 

Had Valery returned to duty because Lynd- 
say went and fetched her? Wad her anxiety 
ver his own iife been, as he suspected, only 

cause she had undertaken to help him to 
success and could not bear that her efforts 
should fail 

The light went out of the broad blue skies 
and his heart sank. 

Kirdles, looking at him, wavered in her mind. 
Should she or should she not tell him that in 
her opinion everything hung upon himself 
pon the way in which he approached Valery : 

She guessed a great deal of what was passing 
n the girl’s mind, and how difficult she was 
finding it to believe that this man could 
honestly and whole-heartedly be her lover. As 
Kirdles surmised, she was arguing something 

e this: 

Carfrae found himself at home and married. 
His wife was good to look at, and above the 
ligence, She was popular in the 
unty. His house was the perfection of com- 
1 good management; his children in the 
of a most capable woman. If Valery went 
t of his life all this well-being must cease. 
He would be once more, as three years ago, a 
with a family of children, to 
re or less a stranger. 

All this Valery must perceive, and its force 
enized. In a word, her husband 
ght well desire reconciliation with her in 





werage in intel 





ielpless widower 


vhom he was nx 





tder to make the present state of things per- 
nent; and this she could not bear. She had 


gned for him he freedom, her university 
pes, her } and her happiness.  Ilerself 
would not give, unless he loved her. 


Miss Kirby dared not put this before him. 
he tuation too delicate, too critical, 
If the man 


t to be wise for her to meddle 
1 Valery he must be trusted to make her 
w it, and t lo so in his own way. When 


e was at the point of death, when everything 
t what was fundamental was out of sight, 
had recalled her to life. Now that shades 
the prison house had once more collected 
it they were both back in a modern world 
e complicated; but, if it was 
to him vital he ought to triumph. 
Yet it was as she had warned him, touch and 


matter was mor 


Dimly Miss Kirby felt that if he missed 
is chance that day it would be final. Study 
g his face, guarded though his expression 
bitually was, and little as he gave himself 
av, she judged him to be fully aware of the 
stavity of the occasion. 

Lyn came hurling himself into the room 
re she « 1 say another word. He was in 


good spirits, for he had been working almost, 
not quite, as hard as Carfrae, and was now 
holidays. Yet it was im- 

ssible to mal plans, for all that Carfrae 
ild say was that he had not yet consulted Val. 
“Well, you'd bette: : 
Wages will be down on us like the wolf on 
fe fold to-morrow,” observed Lyn, pouring 
‘eam on his porridge so layishly that Kiréles 


be quick, for those young 
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took away the ewer and rebuked him. “You've 
sot to go to Marterstead this morning and meet 
he organizing committee,” he went on ruth 
lessly. “The celebrated Bart. and M.P. must 
do his devoirs ; but after that you ought to get 
some time off, I really think. Ever since y 
came home you've been on the g 

“Yes,” said Carfrae mutinously, “and I’v¢ 
had about enough of your driving, youn 
feller-me-lad. You can ring up the committee, 
and say that the Bart. has no intention what 
ever of changing his clothes in order to attend 
their fool meeting, but will deputize his secré 
tary to do this for him while he lazes about 
at home.” 

This, however, Lynds: 
“Get it over,” he urged; 
and then you're free. Val won't appear befor 
lunch to-day, because you know the Bowyers 
and the Hatherleghs are coming to dinner in 
honour of her birthday; you'r 
lad you shall have the afternoon with her in the 
garden. So do as you're tol 
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~ 


iy would not allow. 
“it won’t take long 


and Adney can replace you ins 
becoming set of flannels after lunch 

Carfrae threw his bread at the speaker, but 
yielded the point. After all, if he won this 
afternoon it would be best to have the morrow 
quite free. For a moment he pictured a 
dazzling possibility—himself and 
by side in the car, driving off together int 
the unknown; to some destination; 








anywhere out of the world, wherein they ht 
begin to realize each other. 

Yet the very improbability of such a journey 
when he came to formulate it, accentuated his 


depression. What was he that such delight 
should await him? How should she know that 
inside his tropic-hardened skin and that dry 
official manner, which was so hard to shake 
off, was the heart of a boy, longing for hers? 


sje 

He was far from being his own master that 
afternoon as he sauntered down the garden, 
along the paved, vew-bordered walk to where 
Valery was installed in the circular space at the 
end, by the sundial, in the chair he had s 
carefully chosen for her. 

It was folded up into a real chair that after 
noon, and Val was sitting, not reclining in it 
She looked up from her book as he cam 
sauntering towards her between the lilies, the 
delphiniums and the alstroemerias 

He had gone back into his flannels 
no hat. rhe light breeze just lifted the 
gold of his hair. 

* Oh,” said Val, smiling with her 
of camaraderie, “how jolly to see you ; 
that! No more Westminster for the present.’ 

“No.” He dropped int lai 
stood beside ber and from which she pushed 
Trash, now quite a veteran, to 1 








and wor 








him. “T’m a free man at 
“Free to attend to your affairs, 1 dear girl.” 
He flattered himself that his tones containe 


no hint of the excitement that devoured him. 
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She made no answer, but he heard her catch 
her breath, and imagined an inaudible, “Now 








for it! 

I thinl u_ know,” he began slowly, “that 
| have left things as they are for the past 
month, not because I considered Parliamentary 
aflairs more urgent than your future, but be 
cause you have manifestly not been equal to 
business. In consequence, | haven't yet so much 
is thanked you for all that you have done for 
hie , , 

She made a murmur of deprecation—rather 
1 vehement one—sitting up as though she would 
ike to bolt out of reach of inconvenient grati 
tude. He laid his hand upon her arm and 
held it lightly. 

‘Steady on; this has got to be said, you 
know. It’s not merely what you have don 
during the past few months; culminating in 

ir having risked your life—almost given it 
for mine It’s what you have done all the 
while I have been away from home. Your 
goodness to my children; your loyalty; your 
heroic bearing of an almost unbearable situa 
tion. 1 haven't a word to say for myself I 
lealt you a rotten hand, poor child; my only 
xcuse is that I didn’t realize what a rotten 
hand it was. But I’m not ing to make ex 

ses The only reason I mention it is to em 
phasize the point that, in view of what I owe 
to you, it stands to reason that nothing I could 
lo f 1 now would be too much 

She made no repiy ler eyes were upon the 

ar limb which lay over the arm of her 

ur. It w bare to the elbow, for Carfrae 
had been playing a set of tennis with Lyndsay. 
Never before had she seen it s fo: it was 
ally concealed beneath faultles hirt-cuffs. 

\ll round the wrist was a band, more than two 
hes wid of darkened, discoloured flesh, 

imi in irred with healed res—the un 
iding memorial of his manacles rhe actual 

rht of that silent witness to the torture he 

1 bor: affected he deeply Ile had no idea 
it all of way in which those wound 

| r dumb mouths "—were speaking for 

1. After a slight pause, which she made no 
ttempt to fill, he went on: 

Nothing ld be too much; and T want you 
t nderstand that I actually mean what I say 
1 am not talking figuratively. I shall accept 
whatever leal t to me I have no rights 
I can urge no claims upon you. If you say you 
are goin iway to leave me for ever, I shall do 

best t bmit even to that rhe trouble is 
that, as far the law goes, it n't going t 
t ‘ t et vou tre 

Under his lids he watched her narrowly as 

} Ile was almost sure that he was say 

what she had not expecte him to say Her 

re n changed slightly Ile took out his 

igarett e to give her a chance to let his 

vord nk in May I mohke he asked 

lite ind said no more until he had lit his 
arctl 

‘I went tl other day,” aid he pre ently, 
to na wn lawyer, to consult him about this 


nullity business, putting the 


use as if it had t 
do with someone elss The ire va 
grounds upon which such a lit may 
brought, but the only or that can be 
as between 1 and me, the nd of Pith 
or mistake Your content that 
married me under a mistake nd upon tl 
ground plead to be t at liberty. Th 
being so, it ft \ the applicat 
must proceed—not me 

She had till no remark t make ind 
awaiting one for a few m nts he went on 

Unfortunately, we are both much 

public eve that we must be prepared for | 
licity. <As 1 know, I dislike that, partly 
my own a nt, but f I s. How 
ever, I want 1 to know that if y 
I shall submit You can 1d; and if t 
hoof me t of the constitu shall tak 
as m st punishment But th s 
upon which I would like to make self 
before going on to put before y the f 
which would, I fear, 1 t I! 
imp ble 

“Imp ible 

Af we ll com t that directly) What 
want first to a ré f t that if it 
still your fixed determinat to leave me, 
can trust 1 t espect ecision with 
any lecree f the « t tell 
stand t. I stand t hat wear solemr 
to y \ I uv \ I 5 
not trouble The flaw that plar 
‘ rse, that rally \ t be free » 
that perh he hesitate ng tit h 
ing hi I 2arett ve 
staring at it « th h it terested hin 
foundly perhaps you will w t to ma 
decision ntil t hav he 2.4 
sult Lyndsa 

lyn ? echoed Val nts 

rpri What on earth ] Isay t 
with it 

Carfrae t 1 scarlet | ill 
ran a th ) f he I] W 
moved that 1 t he | t » 
ind afte ‘ i I t 1 . 
reason for the intr I s I \ 
iid hurriedl [Is it he wet 
(rend ul fet 1 me t t! 
rely n n } t as to she 
whole fut it It J I 
but what tol we, tl ‘ t 
did. I 1 t real vhat going aw 
would meat Ile u that I was 
ting the worst I t he w 
not resp I 

Caror . } } expande 
lun na yreatl I \ : 
ving I that t ever 
tand the estion WwW ! ; 
band’s w The mat t began to! 
so heavily that he hi \ pup 
the phy 1 effect of 1 é L se 
replic 1: and f i lon t said ! 

Valer to wa ent whik ensing | 
impact of thing tf a At last 5 

















aid falteringly, “Will you tell me, please, why 
you say I cannot be legally free? What is the 
sircumstance that makes it impossible? ” 

He dropped his cigarette on the grass and set 
his foot on it. Then, leaning forward, he 
turned to her. “The only ground upon which 
you could sue has disappeared.” 

That drew her eyes to meet his own, though 


she could not face what she saw there for 
more than a second. ‘* Explain, please,’’ she 
stammered. 

“Sure you want me to?” meaningly. 

Again her lids rose, and again they fell in 

nfusion. 

“Of course I do.” 

“Pretty obvious, isn’t it? The reason ap 
pears to be so well known to everybody, not 
merely in this house, but also in this constitu- 
ency, that it seems odd you should be ignorant 
of it, You say you married me under the im- 
pression that I loved you. I mean, that is what 

n will have to plead as your reason—that you 
supposed I loved you, and subsequently dis- 
rovered that I cid not. They will doubtless 
proceed to ask me whether it is true that I do 
not love you; and I shall have either to per- 
jure myself or to confess that I love you to 
listraction, and that if you leave me I shall be 
bsolutely and utterly wretched.” 

Val sat in utter silence, hoping he could not 
hear her heart beat. She did not look up. 

“Well,” he asked at last, “what about it, Val? 
\re you going to tell me to commit perjury ? 
lf you order it I must sink even to that; but 
I'd much—rather—nct.” 

Very low, under her breath, she hurriedly 
murmured, “Why not go on as we are for a 
year, aS we arranged?” 

“No, Val. Can’t be done. Sorry, but it 
an't. If you remember my outbreak the day 
before your accident—do you remember it, by 
the way?” 

“Ves,” hardly audible. 

“Then I should have thought you would know 
better than to suggest such a thing. I want 

1 for my own; and if you won’t—well, then, 

deat, I must get away somewhere where I 
an neither see nor hear you. I’m at the end 

f my tether.” 

There was no reply. 


He leaned forward, to 
trv and look into the obstinately lowered eyes. 
His mouth almost touched her hair. “Val, what 
made you turn back that day after we had 
parted in the park? What brought you back to 
Dairy Lodge? Answer me, please.” 

, ae suddenly realized that you were in 
Janeer.” 

“What did that matter to vou? If they had 
get me you would have been free—rid of me for 
ever! Wouldn't that have been splendid? ” 

He was too near—too dominating for her. 
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Her calm broke up suddenly. “Oh, Car, don’t 
be sly! You talk nonsense; you don’t mean 
it—you don’t, you can't! You don’t really 
love me. vi 

She sprang to her feet, with the impulse to 
flee. He rose also, caught her, held her, with 
a grip so determined that she knew she could 
not escape until he willed it. 

Words came tumbling from her in passion- 
ate incoherence. “It is not—is not really 
love! It is just that you think it wiser to be 
friends. You want to make the best of a bad 
job, and you are—so—correct you would lik 
to make amends. . . . Oh ”—as she struggled 
to evade his eager mouth—“I will not submit, 
I will not! I am free; I am free, whatever you 
say.” ‘Then, as he had his way and his kiss 
held her a long moment quiveringly silent, she 
added a cry of pitiful surrender. “Oh, if it 
were not real, this time, what would become 
of me?” 

“Val,” he gasped between laughter and tears, 
“don’t be a iittle fool! Can’t you fee/—don't 
vou know—that it’s the real thing this time? 
Didn’t you know it when I made a scene in the 
old nursery? Can you look me in the eyes and 
say you didn’t know it when I called vou back 
from death? Why, Val, if it were net for m: 
you’d be dead at this moment. You’re my con- 
quest—the spoils of victory! Do you imagine 
I am going tc let my prize escape me? Why 
do you suppose I called you back, but becaus 
I couldn’t live without you?’ 


<So 

I.yndsay sat by the tea-table in the garden, 
adiniring the magnificent iced cake which the 
cook had prepared to do honour to her lady 
ship’s birthday. 

Kirdles had strolled down the yvew-walk t 
tell Val that tea was ready. She now came int 
sight hurriedly, almost running, her cheeks 
scarlet, her eyes swimming. 

** Hallo, old dear, what's up?” 
quite startled. 

Kirdles sank into a chair, and fumbled for 
handkerchief to wipe away the tears which 
were running from her eyes. 

“It’s all right,” she sol bed, and for a minute 
could add no more. Then she _ reiterated, 
“Thank God, it’s all right. I’ve just seen them. 
Too beautiful! Too perfect! Thank God, | 
gave the right advice, after all! My dear, this 
isn’t Valery’s birthday. It’s her wedding 
day! a 

I.yndsay sprang from his seat at her words, 
and turned his back upon her; but ii was not 
many minutes before he once more re-seated 
himself, facing the world anew. 

“Her happiness comes before all,” he said 
quietly. 


asked Lyn, 


(The End) 
> GRTESv<}> 
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ints to the 


orrying Woman 





E are sometimes told that women 

“a worrying disposition” when 

really have a worrying 

stomach. It may seem very prosaic to say 
so, but dical men have to deal with 
realities and not with fancie Many a 
woman would have a brighter and more 
he¢ il outlook on life and be tar hap 
pier in herself and a comfort to her family 
if her health were looked afte properly 
\ worrying woman is usually a sick woman 


Health and Pessimism 


Contrast the cheerful woman with the 
woman who has given way to worry and 
ideas ot the pessimistic type Mrs. Joy has 
cheeks in which the roses of health blossom, 
her eve sparkle, her step ts ht and free 
Her me ry laugh is as go xd as medicine t 
n any into which she wes, and she 
does not know what depr on mean 
] t} ve deduce that her blood circu 
late property and hn her live and a 
he internal organs are fun ming in a 
natural manner. Mrs. Glo on the othet 
han a llow lexion and dull 
eve her lips are pallid, and she drags her 
‘ vw walks. Lines of discontent and 
her look older than her real 
e, ang e corners of her mouth are turned 
n mae ype nently peevish manner. 
She f gloomy forebodings, and con 
( that nothing can go right in 
the all possible lds. From this 
\\ it ( that she Ss in need ot 1 edical 
ittention, for there is something wrong with 
er he h. This must be put right before 
he can take a cheerful view of life and its 
espon es, and cease to inflict her sinis 
ter n ns upon her tamily and friends, 
Chronic Indigestion 
Chron ndigestion, or dy pepsia, is re 
spol f a good deal of pessimism, It 
ne ht on by eating the wrong 
| f rb wOolting. the cals in 
I n n a prope l unt of time 
I by imperte mastication 
, t F e teeth Many a woman 
| r and happier if her teeth 
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TO THE WORRYING WOMAN 





a busy housewife engaged all the morning 
at the cooking-stove, then dishing up the re- 
past and sitting down to it with her family. 
Naturally, this is not the way to enjoy per- 


tect digestion, 






Three meals a day and “no 
in between should be the rule for 
the dyspeptic woman; and I should rather 
pretel two only 


snacks” 


one at midday and one in 
the early evening. There are many well- 
authenticated cases in which the omission of 
the conventional breakfast has been of the 
verv greatest sé rvice in relieving dyspepsia. 
The Rev. George Pentecost, an American 
clergyman, thus testifies to the benefits of 
going without breakfast : 


“T have not had the first suggestion of a 


lache since I gave up my _ break- 
fast. From my earliest boyhood I do not 


sick he «lf 


remember ever having gone a whole month 
without being down with one of. these 
attacks. [ have gradually lost a large 
proportion of my surplus fat, my weight 
has gone down twenty pounds, my_ size 
being reduced by several inches at the point 
where corpulency was the most prominent. 
... l experience no fullness and unpleasant- 
ness alter eating, as | so often did before. 
[am conscious of better digestion, my food 
does not lic so long in my stomach, and that 
useful organ seems to have gone out of the 
gas-producing business.” 


The Question of What to Eat 

And now the question is—what shall the 
lyspeptic woman eat at her meals? It were 
etter to indicate at once what she shall 
oid. She must pass, for her own health, 
a selt-denying ordinance which shall rule 


it such flesh-foods as veal, pork, ham, 
bacon, goose, duck, liver and kidneys. The 
favourite pastries must be forgone, and 
vith them must go such adjuncts to the 
festive tea-table as hot buttered toast, but- 


tered crumpets and muffins or tea-cakes, 
and all the fancy pastries and so on which 
Dried, 


spiced, pickled, and salted meats or fish 


make the table look so tempting. 


ire anathema to the dyspeptic, so are crabs, 
bsters, or shell-fish generally, and most of 
he cheese s. Any food fried in fat is to be 
New bread should 
never be eaten; it forms in the mouth a 


] 


tough, putty-like mass, which resents the 


t 


avoided like the plague. 


tion of the secretions. 

We will now consider what the dyspeptic 
Should eat. She may be allowed white fish, 
such as sole, plaice or whiting, but without 


le thick sauce with which cook loves to 
coat them. Mutton is better for the dys- 


peptic than beef, and chicken, pheasant 
or rabbit may be taken. Tripe and sweet- 
breads are light and easily digested; and 
any potatoes taken at the meal should be 
well mashed, and such vegetables as cab- 
bage, kale, cauliflower and brussels sprouts 
should be well cooked and then rubbed 
through a sieve. Stewed fruit, such as 
apples, pears, plurhs and prunes, are always 
beneficial. . 


The Importance of Mastication 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the 
importance of thorough mastication. Re 
member the case of the famous Horace 
Fletcher, the inventor of “Fletcherism,” 
about which he wrote several interesting 
books. He was an American business man 
who all his life had ill-used his poor un- 
fortunate digestive tract by eating too fast. 
While he was away on a business trip, he 
had some time to wait between interviews, 
and used to while away the hours by spend- 
ing a much longer time than usval over his 
lunch and dinner. He was greatly surprised 
by what he noticed after he had pursued this 
course for some time. His food agreed with 
him better, and he lost the unpleasant symp- 
toms which had aforetim: 
meal. 


followed every 
He was so impressed by his dis- 
covery that he made a cult of “ F letcherism,” 
and it became the rage in the United States 
for quite a considerable time. But the w hole 
of Mr. Fletcher’s wisdom can be summed 
up in the distich which our grandmothers 
used to repeat : 


‘*Tearn to eat slow; all other graces 
Will follow in their proper places.” 
Dyspepsia is a fruitful source of worry, 
and the woman with a good digestion is 
generally of a contented and a cheerful dis- 
position. 


The Habit of Worrying 

But there are, of course, other causes 
which tend to gloom and discontent in 
womankind. “Almost equally as injurious,’ 
says a well-known authority, 
sorrow is worry, by which the sleep is dis- 
turbed, the equanimity destroyed, and the 
joyful performance of the daily work and 
duties rendered impossible. The habit of 
some persons to make worries ought to be 
counteracted from an early period by all 
possible means.” This is only too true, as 
anybody who has ever had to live in the 
same house with a worrying woman can 
testify from experience. A great deal of 


“as grief and 
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woman’s worrying comes from the nerves. feel equal to the fag of dressing and going 
There may be an hereditary tendency to out.” This is but a symptom of the nervous 
disease of the nerves, and neurasthenia condition. Let her force herself to go out: 
may also come as a_ sequel to typhoid and the effort will get easier every time, A 
fever, influenza, and other complaints. good tarce or comedy will often do good, or 
There is a_ definite nervous complaint a visit to the kinema when Charlie Chaplin 
known as_ hvypochondria, in’ which the is on. the reen. If ¢ imstances are 
chief symptoms are fear of ill-health, and favourable, let the worrying woman join ; 
an abnormal tendency to attach undue im tennis « » or a golf club, or some bod 
portance to trifles and to worry over them to which makes a speciality of country walks 
an extraordinary extent. Other symptoms and ramble There are many such in th 
are headache, a feeling of oppression on the large ntres Fresh air and exercise ar 
top of the head, vertigo o1 giddiness, and sovereign remedies for the “blues.” And it 
loss of memory. should never be forgotten that the effects of 
Worl are l ative. \w an gets int 

Drugs Useless low state of health and begins to wor 

In these cases drugs are of little or no use. The worr\ further debilitates nerves an 
The treatment must be mainly moral. The brain, and thus a vicious circle is formed 
worrying woman must be “taken out of hei \ cheerful phi ypher once wrote: 
self,” as the saying is. Change of air and “Lite is full of difficulties for all: if w 
scene will work wonders in many a Case; wait until we conquer all our difficulties. 
and a morbid-minded, worrying woman will ease and merriment. wi never come 
return from a healthfully-spent holiday in Laugh and be glad now. Che troubles 
a very different frame of mind from that in) which look like towering rocks ahead wi 
which she set out. If a holiday is impractic vanish like soap-bubbles or mist as we 
able for various reasons, let the WOITving approach ther If we let an avalanche 
woman get out into the open air as much as of trouble bury us, we ha one but ou 
possible. There is nothing like the air of selves to blam« -» SF you ist indulge 
heath or common for blowing away the cob in fancies weave them in bright colours 
webs. rather than in the sombre hues of night. 1 

Nowadays, when transportation is so easy, _ find th vest castles in the air that were 
swift and cheap, there is no excuse fort ever piled far better for comfort and use 
remaining in one spot all the time. Perhaps than the I ns in the air that are dail 
you will hear the worrying woman say, “Oh, dug and caverned out by grumbling and 
when I have finished my day’s work I do not discontented people 
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EVERY 2XCONTH 


THE NEW MAGAZINE 


publishes a complete book-length novel by a famous author. 





In the October issue (on sale September 20) the new novel 


“THE OLD MEN OF THE SEA” 


by 
COMPTON MACKENZIE 


appears. lhis is an added feature to the ordinary 
full issue. 


7 A 7/6 novel and an ordinary magazine for 1/-. $3 
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THINGS THAT MATTER 


by Kev Arthur Pringle 


The 
Conventions 





J 





HE world in which we a living 
day—the post-war world—fe 
eagerly, sometimes even angrily 


issue with the conventions. \fter a 





have gone rough, we claim the ri to 
evise many beliefs and customs hithe 
taken for granted. And in claiming this 
we are only doing, in perhaps a more 
drastic and exaggerated way, what evi 


age, in its turn, has felt impelled to do 


We are not the First to Rebel 


: : . 
We are so apt to assume that w are the 
“4 + i } 1] +} y 

arst rie ) lall 1o¢ tne I 

whereas the fact, of yurse, is that each 

generation makes its own quarrel, in things 
ig or small with established usage. 
‘ ; Bs pails © ; 

Alwavs and evervwhere, unless ture 1s 

stultitied, youth is young, adventurous, 


rudely defiant of what it find 1 tl 
throne of custom And it is salutary 
| to refle t 





arm 66. Hote: 4 n 
e and att t t 
while we ] oO 
cal and +r a a 
our pride l help to 
allas 1! nental balloon if we 
that ther is a sense in whi h ou ve n 


; } } } nl y 
nveniuonaltism 15 Nnackneyed ana ) 





Combining Conventional and Un.- 
conventional 


Thus sohered, we are in better mood f 


A heyy 
ie next age It the tte i} | nes 
s to the obvious flection t] } ‘ 

life tha which mpm n 


nal and the unconventional in judicious 


yn Phe person wh nerely cc 


ventional is only half alive; o 
the half-life is parasit ind dul lo ha 
wthine that is really our vn, oO. 





iat God meant any human being to be 


> 


nt with Yet it is what many people 
vith, tit is What lany people 


them educated and privileged—are 


ng enough to accept as their 


tT ) ; ) 
ially foolish to erect the defiance of con- 
vention into a sort of fetish, worshipping 


the new because it is new, and impatiently 
i that bears the mark 
of antiquity or usage. A life moulded on 
1ose lines soon becomes angular, eccentric 
ind self-stultifying. 
A Fine Mixture 

Wi me back, then, to the combination 


of tl vo elements, which would mean 


man puts to patient and practical 





customs which have been 


ianded vn to him, while bringing to play 
m them all! the freshness and individuality 
vhich he is able t ymmand. Such a man 
is neith the slave of convention nor the 
victim of his own whims and fads; but his 
| s built up with a fine mixtur f the 

ymunal strength of human experience 


¢ } 


varied eff veness of individual 


yurselve yut to realize hat 
ve m ) yf reat family and 
\ ved in al m nably vast 
ents 
\\ ve are tempted to spoil our chance 
of life by over-timiditv or by over-rashness, 
t Is we to pause nd memb¢ the 
bl ting in which th uman drama 
sb nacted and th mendous issu 
t ha pon it Sir Oliv Lodge puts 
sin essivelv in his recer vol me, “ The 
Makin Man” Man has developed a 
eli s sense which teaches him that he is 
rctu touch with a_ high order of 
‘ it he can have intercourse with 
Ee in derive thence help and com 
he is not isolated or stranded, 
} 
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nor temporary and evanescent, but that he connexions Spirited young people, with 
has vithin him the seed of mmortalits : scanty 1 erves of discret n or experienc 
that on the spiritual side his root » down are hardly to be blamed for resenting th 
to infinite dept , and that ma rk mi persistence with which th mythical per 
into 1 ms supernal. . . What he has sonage 5 apt to intrude at every juncture 
sO ufa ied 5 a nothin oO he hope of their que lappines 7 
h id it to h m. Already n ms i hel Ne verthels 3. all rf u S Ipposing W 
moments he is conscious tha \ the het want to make a decently successful busines 
f all the age the con ot infinite rf 1 \ ire leavily n debt to t 
| yi nd that ( er erm ime M Grundy Writ off her no 
of the Kinedom f Ileaven ictually ilwa \ some o mate curios 
Within him about Vate fi imit her f 
Anvor vho ( li Lite that light quent na ne and he amazing read 
vill be » of ed to » me CoO ne to } ta nat and vallow a Came 
ven n m and t ( lo kick ove! \ ill n rainst { The 1 
t ices nd recklessl »h wn wai emain { e has helped to guard tl 
Ile will ilize that, wherever ] ks and that non in afford to dispense | 
vhatev department life le rst What w the moral conventions 
take, 1 are certain nventio | things that don yr ire not don 
ne prin ipl t have pa 1 through the ) il-? ectin ye ple ( eal u 
icible o ICCESSIVE encration that no fundamental 1] f the game of life test 
»] pe n in allo o 4 le He Lor cXp ence nd 7 1 on to 1 
will no lone be al | n old ; ne false it icy, unenterprising 
f and 1 even I » 4 d lin itin ire e thin but wi 
t as matt f ) y have no } mix these up t] 
‘ a nourable bservance of ( 





Playing the Game ving that have proved themselves essenti 


pla \ he it | enn o hum } 
( ket, e |! | Cl] 
which evervone must observ would ‘* Living One’s Own Life” 
make an lowing at all If ! happen \\ n | le declare their intention 
to be 1 Vardon, < Pile ) Hob! livin ‘ t mean tl 
h 1 ve | n tul Ima be If nil 1 ce 
ado I ! ( t ™m t it | \\ esi \ I 
\ pA od ) t ( t ems lepend 
ire n wd. But, « and | 
less ( mu < 1 a r¢ n t e restfa 
! ) t ens nd h I nanity 
< ] ive t t ' . 
' ho t , I 1 and 
( \ ec! elve 
lin i \nd | ths by the ta 





j : ail : pre 
N ‘ 1 ) ( tl n 

| } . ‘ ' 
it, we n It y t s vie 
and ou kil! and \ ht to find it part 

1 thin ; i theyv are a 

A Debt to Mrs. Grundy mone ; for example, th 

Whe e turn to n matters, n wi 1 the q tion of Sunday observan 
we iT lea 1 itse t What is th 
ra) ] t re } ¢ 1 en] ened Christiar 

mm ' , » , { ( , f hat used to 
friend M ( n e < for ev 
a littl eed] hati 1 strait-laced and \ n now look at it freed from tl 
restriction; and we n me her for encumbrance of needless dullness or artific! 
being » i) sport In mat harmles restriction Details of the way in which th 
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day should be spent, what is right or wrong, 
wise Or unwise, in individual cases, must 
depend on circumstances too complicated to 
be dealt with in an article of this kind. 
Yet there is at least one central matter 
that can be spoken of with decision, Public 
worship has come down to us from the 
earliest Christian times with all the prestige 
of a convention in the best sense. That is 
to say, it has proved itself to be part of the 
necessary equipment of average humanity 
in satisfying its deepest needs and develop- 
ing its highest possibilities. As Oliver 
Wendell Holmes used to put it, there is in 
all of us a little plant called reverence 
which needs watering once a week. And 
the fact that this weekly “watering” has 
persisted, on the part of millions of people, 


through the changes and upheavals of cen- 





turies shows that it appeais to someth 
vital and permanent in human nature. 


G2 


The Problem of Public Worship 
In this sense, then, public worship is a 
convention, having stood the test of all 


manner of trial and criticism. In another 
. 


sense, of course, church-going is scarcely 
any longer a convention. Only a dwindling 
number go because they imagine it still to 
be “the thing”; but everywhere the ten- 
dency is to ask “Why?” and “What is the 
xood?” So much the better; for in the 
nd this must bring a welcome reinforce- 
ment of new life and reality.  Spiritless 
vorship and dull preaching will have short 
shrift when people make helpfulness and not 
onventional routine the motive that brings 
them to church. 

But here my present point: Whereas 
very few people would deliberately hold up 
a hand for the closing of the churches and 
the abandoning of public worship, let us be 
wary lest we let it slip away from us as 
though it were a convention that does not 
matter much either way. Once more let it 
be emphasized that the mere fact of its 
having lived long enough to be a convention 
proves its right to go on living. 

There is, of course, at present a “slump’ 

rganized religion, although it is signifi- 
cant that wherever there is a live voice and 
a teverently helpful service there is generally 
an encouraging response. If we are wise, 
we shall not let ourselves be carried off our 
feet by any passing tendencies, howevei 
strong The tide is likely to turn in due 


ourse, for man is incurably religious, and 
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this means that the instinct of worship is 


part and parcel of his nature. All said 
and done, the traditional English Sunday 
has an inspiration and a value easier to 
lose than to replace, and it stands for some- 
thing peculiarly its own. Strip it of foolish 
anomalies and restrictions by all means, but 
don’t lose hold of the thing itself, 


Substance and Shadow 


In these all-important matters it is so 
easy, as the Germans quaintly put it, to 
throw away the baby with the bath—to lose 
the substance when we think we are only 
escaping from the shadow. But we ought 
to be scrupulously careful before we deprive 
ourselves of anything that has stood the 
test of time. I am all for the modern and 
progressive presentation of religion in the 
thought and language of our own time, 
and I hold that inspiration is as real to- 
day as in any past age. But none the less 
have I a veneration for the old_ beliefs 
which have helped men of all times to live 
and die. While we have every right to 
think out our own faith, let us have reverent 
regard for religious views that, whatever 
we may think of them, have proved their 
dynamic power in other days. Here, as in 
all other matters, there is a way of com- 
bining the freshness and honest independ- 
ence of our own thought with full appre- 
ciation of the conventions of belief that have 
travelled through the ages and have some- 
thing to give us which we shall be the 
richer for accepting. 


<je 
The Quotation 
What we want is the old spirit of our fore- 
fathers: the firm conviction that not by 
-yiticism, but by sympathy, we must under- 
stand: what we want is more reverence, 
more love, more humanity, more depth. 
F. W. ROBERTSON. 


<Jo 


THE PRAYER. 


ELP us to be as the wise man who brings 

out of his treasure things both new and old. 
May our lives be enriched by the good that comes 
to us from the past, and freshened day by day 
with the realization of new thoughts and possi- 
bilities. Make us thankful for all that others 
can teach us, while eagerly using all the powers 
Thou hast made our own, 
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H- Mortimer Batten 
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J When he struck t 
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ex 
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for the wild folk danger rarely comes down- 


hill. It 


which the \ tear. 


iz the foe creeping up from below 


Yes, the vixen had chosen her quarters 
well, and next Ordish set himself to ex 
amine the playground of the cubs. It was, 
as I say, a network of runways all round 
the point 
guard yver them, and about these 
Ordish found their 
hild might leave its toys. Here the leg ot 


] 


from which their mother kept 


runways 
playthings, left as a 
amb, sun-dried and sand-dried, there the 


wing of a grouse, and anon the backbone of 


1 White 


ribout the 


Leghorn, cleanly picked, and all 
litter of 

feathers, such as Ordish had seen leading 

Ordish knew that 


white 


inwavs the 


Ip the mountain tace. 





the VIXE n had wat hed him as he toiled up; 


knew that she had slipped out with hei 
ubs by the back way, and that at this very 


oment, probably, she was watching h 





from somewhere up the mountain face. For 
evident it was that the foxes had been here 
but a few minutes before him, for every 
vhere was the nauseous, musky taint which 
is fox in the abstract. 

At all events the vixen had clearly given 
and he was about to leave the 
movement 
vm ck We 


ere, at { 


place when he distinctly saw a 
hes at his feet; and th 





ead end of a little tunnel in the grass, he 


und one of the cubs crouching. The little 
reature was so young as still to be d 
pendent upon its mother, and it lay with 
n between its forepaws, ‘king up at 


m as he parted the rushes, but making 


ho attempt t escape. 
Ordish ( 
ul picked 
urse, it 
ked, } 
th te 
th, b 
rh t 
it \ 
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sick or weakly 


= 
= 
se) 

pn 
(>) 


‘mber of the litter, so hé examined i 
arefully. Yes, the poor little creature was 


njured in one of the epaws, having by 
some mishap lost a claw, which had caused 
l v to swell. Tha , then, was why it 
had 1osen to hide instez scampering 


off with mother and the rest, 
But Ordish was satisfied with his find, fot 
he felt sure now of bagging the 


Vix n, W hich 

termination of the whole 
‘ 

i 


would mean the e 


X 
itter, since the cubs were too young to live 


without their mother. To-night sunset 





would merge into moonlight with no inte1 
veninge spell of darkness, so he took the 
cub home, made comfortable in a bed of 


; 


hay, and at sundown he sallied forth, the 








cub under one arm, his gun under the other. 
Round the neck of the little captis 
fastened a dog collar, and fast tot 
was a thin sieel wire. 


1 ] 


On the uphill side of the swamp grew a 
solitary jackpine, and hammering a staple 
trunk of it Ordish made fast the 

‘ ] 


cub at the foot of the tree, forty vards from 











the swamp Then he into one of 
the birch trees on the « vind side, taking 
up his position amon branches so that 
he could command a full view of every 
ch to the jackpine. If parents 

ame, his body scent would pass over them, 


1 


and he knew well that wild animals rarely 





think of looking up into the branches fo1 

for No, without question the vixen woul 

yme back for her lost cub immediately s1 
ited hi probably the father t 





* The little creature lay 
with its nose between 
its forepaws, looked 
up at him, but made 
no attempt to escape " 
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Kee-wa-wa for its mother with the wakin 

















) night instincts. It yapped, it vie 

it p ‘ tti¢ WV / 1 he s 

and filled the ni I me nck 
dences Twenty minu 1 ed, ther 

Ordish heard a dull ya 

{1 2 over the 1 dge, and knew 

that it came from one of ents 
Keenly alert, the man wait nd soon |} 

saw the vixen mov nti ef over a 





just out of range, Jookin n the dire 
of the cub. A minute or so she stood tl 
then she d pe ired nd } saw her 
another point, still 1 a\ 


still just t of range \gai Vanisnes 





rY if ( ( I 
v her he pn as st 
ted t 4a 





it event 
he ‘ 1 We 
oT ) 
— 
n t I 
Sut Ordis 
hid not Vix 
bal he ( 
oe Look where she crouched in the n 
fork, watching us set the traps’ ” Harry Rountree ehin 
tw . T 
It was a clear, cloudless night, and there which went 
was the radiant moon rising low over the = and call r 
range as the sun dipped from view, ready — was n " 
to take up duty as day merged into m ht < v ' 
Slowly the quietude settled, and the sounds broken and het lildren me oo ae i 
of the day the singing of birds, the di human ! I t utte on Me 
tant \ pp n of she ey dogs, the mel] ] bittie T I not 
ing of cattle wafting up from tl illey them. 
ive way to the inds of nieht \ heron So Ordish be n to take al ; 
vaked, an owl hooted, and a woodcock the task he | et | \\ ; 
flew by, grunti and squeaking, in the vixen come within range i 
gloo Night had come, and ill the that that he 
mountain face remained clear! ible in he t that ne ¢ 
every detail. take his plz S \ et 
The cub was hungry, and, as Ordist vhite man’s t! tradi us a 
thought would be the case, it began hicl { ra ture t : 














m: 











about its destruction; yet man must bring 
his supreme intellect to bear in attaining 
the destruction of the mountain fox, which 
otherwise would come to possess the hills. 

So, alone with the splendour of the night 
in that lonely place, Ordish reasoned with 
himself, till at length the moon passed from 
view and darkness fell. Then he slipped 
briskly from his hiding, took up the cub 
and returned home, where he fed the starv- 
ing little creature with milk and warm 
water. 

Next night Ordish did the same thing 
over again, save that this time he climbed 
into another tree still nearer to the jack- 
pine under which he fastened the cub; and 
again, shortly after sundown, the vixen 
appeared and began to circle round. To- 
night she seemed even more desperate, for 
she called ceaselessly, appearing so rapidly 
from point to point that Ordish was half 
of a mind both parents were there. He 
could hear the cub scratching at the ground 
and whimpering as it struggled to escape. 
He could hear the little creature’s teeth 
upon the wire as it crouched in the shadow 
of the pine, at intervals answering its 
mother’s distant calls. 

Distances are deceptive in the moonlight, 
and half a dozen times Ordish raised his 
gun at the skulking shadow in the offing, 
deciding each time that a _ better chance 
would come, and regretting the decision a 
moment later. So presently the cub, evi- 
dently becoming exhausted, ceased to whim 
per, and soon after clouds shut off the light 
and the chances of another night were gone. 

When Ordish climbed down to the cub 
he saw how frenziedly the little creature 
had tried to escape. The wire was kinked 
ina dozen places, and holes were scratched 
in the soft ground within his radius of 
travel, evidently where he had tried to 
bury the whole hopeless business. On one 
side was a heap of torn up grass, as though 
the little animal had endeavoured to make 
a bed for itself, but Ordish closed his eyes 
, for it was a matter of civic 
duty to kill the vixen. 

Yet as the man took the little captive in 
his arms he was surprised at the firmness 
nd rotundity of the body, for several hours 
must have elapsed since it last fed. When 
he got home this was explained, for the cub 
would not drink its milk, and Ordish real- 
ized with a shock that in spite of his vigi- 
lance the mother had somehow contrived to 
creep in. Yes, unquestionably she had 
fooled him, for the cub was well fed, and 


to these things 
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this explained the crumpled wire, the holes 
scratched in the ground, and the bed of 
dry grass. 

Well, she had fooled him once, but she 
would not fool him again. What had hap- 
pened was quite clear. The vixen had first 
located his whereabouts, then she had crept 
up from the opposite side of the jackpine 
till she gained the shadow of it, within the 
friendly shelter of which she had attained 
the needful. To-night she would try the 
same trick, but—well, man’s brain is bound 
to triumph in the end. 

That evening two men sauntered up the 
hillside, both carrying guns, for Ordish 
had enlisted the services of a very able 
assistant, who shared wholeheartedly his 
hatred of the red outlaws. This man was a 
dead sure shot, and knew well the ways of 
foxes, and when they reached the scene 
he took up hiding under a boulder, cover- 
ing himself with heather, on the uphill side 
of the jackpine. Ordish fastened the cub 
as before, and took up his place in the 
silver birch just as on the night previously. 
Thus the tree was between them, and surelv 
no creature larger than a rat could gain it 
unobserve d. 

The moon was later in rising, but there 
was no intervening darkness, and it was not 
until the moon was up that they heard the 


foxes circling round. Surely, from the 
noise, both parents were there, but again 
the hours dragged by, and though con 


LN ther out of range, 
neither man dared to attempt a shot. It 


seemed a longer vig 


stantly thev s: one or 0 


than before, ard mid- 


} 


nicht was well past ere they climbed acown. 


Then as Ordish was about to take w 
the cub he paused and stared at his com 
panion. “The vixen has been!” he said, 
scarcely able to believe his own words. 

His companion stared. That fact was in 
disputable, for the cub, whi h otherwise 
would have been near starvation, was again 
well fed. 

The men passed few comments, for each 
was perfectly certain that the other had 


} 





dozed off or in some way relaxed his vigil 
ance. Each, indeed, was a little nettled 
that the other had let him down, for it had 
been a long, cold vigil, with bedtime call 
ing. And on the way home each did his 
best to convince the other that the varmint 
had not crept in on Ais side. 

“Well,” said Ordish finally, “I’ve spent 
near a week at this business, and I’m getting 
fed up with it. T'll try another night, 
but it’s the last And I'll tell you what 
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we'll do. We'll set half a dozen traps all hit f silent. He shouldered hi 


round the tree just out of reach of 1 





and if that doesn’t get her nothing will.’ low at hi vn spec 


So they carried this plan into eflect, l 1). ht ery near as they reached 
fully placing a veritable cordon of tray he edge of tl eau, and here the other 
round the captive cub, then they too! D n ( h t ! back Being 
their stations as before. 5 : mn the did n te words, oon 

But that night was an exact repetition of t man | ilated soms 
the pre is night, save th } { } ( itself in du 


men tried long-ranee hot 


appeared But evidently tl : inte 1 back towards th 
wide, for she was von back ; n. th | pir 1 the are ithin sight 
more warily, calling and crvin het it bot! ymethir ove into re 
Finally she disappeared, and for } f @ i y to t east. That 
two hours, the silence w: r a vixer 

Just before the light failed Ord Lippe f t we rying somethin 
from his hiding and gave a low histh lary nwieldy—ves, < b! Safely 
the de¢ ided signal, ‘| he re Wa no answer, out I ; turne ked t ther 
so he went quietly up to his companion, then it n its | 1 and uttered tw 
whistling softly at intervals to ; rt ps, tl h of kery, and dis 
hap. 

“Ves!” exclaimed Ordish “Asleep, a hey ent up t he kpine, and the 
I thought! You might as well hay taves other man . pee oe FU ht! Look 
at home.” t tl paw! | e feet up the 

The other man started up, <} d and trunk! I het he I hed in the 


dazed, and by no means at his be st, havin k, watchu et the ray and mah 
been caught napping. Words followed, ar ist. the yo! She as there, ready and 
each of them cursed the whole bi n¢ . t\ atin I ] . I t was the dog fox 
ing that anyway he was done with it. ut. he time hich kept us b king in tl 
reaching the jackpine, they found they } Dy te direction!” 

no alternative in that matter, for there a It took ents for the facts to sink 
their feet lav a crumpled wire, and fast to 1, then O hed es, laughed! 
the end of it only the old do lar, \nd a , he muttered, 
gnawed clean through The cub—the ixen “Net ! ‘ ! \r she deserves 





were gone ! Oe hy 
Words may be adequate for the ordinary 2O 1 I Nn aoe not a ivs U h 
conditions of life, but now Ordish found n the en 
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The Modern 
a 


T the mention of the name of Mr. 
FH. G. Wells, we enter an absolutely 
new world, wholly removed from 
that of Kingsley and Wordsworth, and even 
Stevenson. With all their value and 
interest, fascination and genius, they in- 
evitably belong to the past-—to the Victorian 
or dying Victorian age. Wells, on the con 
trary, is alive and one of ourselves, and 
never more powerfully influential or ad- 
nired and believed in than at this hour. 
The world that Wordsworth, Kingsley and 
R. L. S. knew has passed away—socially, 
intellectually, and largely politically and 
even morally. Wells’ world is the contused, 
aching, chaotic, half destroyed and _ half 
new born, that science, education and the 
World War have left us. Our questions, 
How shall we take life: What is its 
meaning : What is it for: When and 
what is its key? means to us bewildered 
modern children something wholly different 
from what they meant to the exile in Samoa, 
the prophet of the Lakes, and the Socialist 
parson ot kK versley. 
That is to say, though 
the question is the same, 
it comes up in. wholly 
new and different sur- 
roundings infinitely 
less cleat and More 
bafiling surroundings. 
Always a puzzling ques 
tion, to-day as never be 
fore it appears to sO 
many as incapable of an 
answer, 


Finding a Way 

In putting to Mr. H. G. 
Wells the formidable 
inquiry, Tell us what 
We ought to do with life 
and try to make of it? 
there are three most hope 
ful advantages. First, he 
is the most distinguished 
public British writer and 
critic now living, and he 





A new portrait of Mr. 


Mr. H. G. Wells’s Key to the 
Riddle of Life 


By W. Kingscote Greenland 


actly the same three periods of change that 
we have—the decline and fall of Victorian- 
ism, the war and the so-called peace. 
Secondly, in the pages of no other writer— 
novelist, scientist, sociologist, teacher, his- 
torlan—can you find such a perfect descrip- 
tion and analysis of those three periods. And 
thirdy, he is one of the few—the very tew— 
who have devoted all their thinking power 
to finding an answer and a way out—and 
have found one. In a word, it is safe to say 
that H. G. Wells’ photographic description 
and analysis of the worl 


} 


d that died in the 
war, and the world that has since been try- 
ing to get itself reborn ever since, command 
more attention in Britain, Europe and 
America than those of any other man, and 
his judgment and prophecy and lamp of 
guiding hope is the brightest burning of all 
our illuminations. 


The Personality 

Before work comes equipment; before the 
task comes the personality. Let us remind 
ourselves for a moment 
of the man_ himself. 
Herbert George Wells 
Mr. Ivo 


us, was born in the year 


) 


Brown informs 


} 


1866 at Bromley, Kent, 
his father a shopkeeping 
professional cricketer, 
and his mother the child 
of a publican, and who 
had been a lady’s maid. 
| ose ph Wells kept a 
little general store aiter 
leaving his father’s home 
n Penshurst Castle 
where he was head gar- 
dener, and our authcr’s 
mothe was compelled 
to re-entel domestic sel 
vice. When he was thir 
teen the future creator 
of “Mr. Polly’ and “Ann 
Veronica” was appren- 
ticed to a chemist, and 
afterwards was “in the 


has lived through ex H. G. Welle drapery in Southsea. 
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But even at this early stage of his varied an with the, “Tinse Machine” and th 
and brilliant career “H. G.” had aspir: Wonder Visit,’ 


I \ ‘ continued throug! 
towards making mmethin 1 | nd an Mankin n the Making, Kipps,’ the 
gaining what everybody now know st \\ n t \ ( nated in “Tono 


supreme thing in his world pi Bun »’ “Ann Veronica nd “Mr. Polly 


education, real education. \ccordins he and ther azed forth in mature enlighten 
entered the School of Science in South Ken nt ' ] 


I I te i ry roa new 
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A Clue to the Mystery 

3ut it is time for us to turn to Wells’ 
answer to oul question, lLlere let it be said, 
as Mr. Ivor Brown points out so admirably, 
that Wells has always been fascinated by 
the certainty that somewhere there must be 


a clue to the mystery of life, a golden 
thread which, if we can find it and hold it, 
will surely lead us and our lost generation 
out of the thicket into the wide-open of 
God's air and thought and consummation. 
In a word, he has been haunted by a 
“plan.” Listen to him: “That age which 
bore me was indeed a world full of re- 
stricted and undisciplined people, overtaken 
by power, by possessions and great new 


freedoms, and unable to make any civilized 
use of them whatever; stricken now by this 
idea and that, tempted first by one 
possession and then another to ill-considered 
attempts; it was my father’s exploitation of 
his villa gardens on a wholesale scale. The 
whole of Bromstead, as I remember :t, and 
as | saw it last, is a dull useless boiling up 
of human activities, an immense clustering 
of futilities. It is as unfinished as ever, the 
builders’ roads still run out and end in mid- 
field in their old fashion; the various ente1 
prises jumble in the same hopeless contra- 
diction, if anything intensified. Roper’s 
meadows are now quite possibly a slum; 


ack doors and sculleries ¢ 


pe towards the 
ailway, their yards are hung with tattered 
washing unashamed; and there seems to be 
iore boards by the railway every time I 
pass, advertising pills and pickles, tonics 
ind condiments, and such-like solicitudes of 
a people with no natural health or appetite 
left in them. . . . Well, we have to do 
better. Failure is not failure nor waste 
wasted if it sweeps away illusion and /ights 
the read to a plan.” There you have it—a 
plan, That is the first article in the 


Wellsian creed—there is a plan! 


The Influence of the War 
sut before coming to that plan, which 
every lover and reader of Wells knows 


lmost to nausea, two more things have to 





e, or oug to be, said. The first is that 
as hi literary productivity covers. these 
learly marked stages, and deals, as I have 


already pointed out, with three periods 
pre-war, the war and_post-war—naturally 
his tone varies, his insight deepens, his 
emphasis shifts, and, above all, his remedy 
takes on varying shapes and colours and 
forms. Victorianism drove him to. bitte 


inockery and sarcasm; the war roused | 
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ire and kindled his horror of international 
committees and Governmental incompe- 
tence; the peace made him a_ passionate 
League of Nationist—of a sort of his own— 
and a biting prophet of doom if folly was 
persisted in. But these latest days have 
made of him a herald of a new order, the 
preac her of a better faith, the forerunner of 
a perfect way of becoming better. 

The other preliminary thing is, and this 
for the last time, to take one more look, 
and fortunately in his own words, at the 
prophet himself, which, of course, is Mr. 
Britling. Mr. Britling is obviously self- 
descriptive, and this is how his creator 
describes him: “His was a naturally irri- 
table mind, which gave him point and 
passion, and, moreover, he had a certain 
obstinate originality and a generous dis- 
position, so that he was always lively, 
sometimes specious, never vile. He lived 
to talk and write. He talked about every- 
thing, he had ideas about everything; he 
could no more help having ideas about 
everything than a dog can resist smelling 
at your heels. He sniffed at the heels of 
reality. Lots of people found him interest- 
ing and stimulating, and few found him 
seriously exasperating. He had ideas in the 
utmost profusion about races, and empires, 
and social order, and political institutions, 
and gardens, and automobiles, and the 


future of India and China, and esthetics, 
and America, and the education of mankind 
in general.” Such was his great hero; such 


is Wells himself. 


The Wellsian Panacea 
What, then, is the Wellsian panace» for 
this confused world’s ills, and how should 
en and women live? By what rules? In 
Guided and sustained bv what 
YoOal and hope? No one word gives the 


what Way 


full answer, but the one that comes nearest 
to fullness is—education Here in briefest 
form is his own way of stating it, taken 
from one of his articles to the ll estminster 
Gazette, when Labour candidate for the 
University of London: 

‘T belong to a small but growing minority 
which believes that man has come to such a 
phase of knowledge and power that he is 
already able and may very soon be willing 
to put a bit between the teeth of the monster 
of wild change that is now trampling this 
world. We believe that human society 
could be and presently will be deliberately 
reconstructed more boldly, more elaborately 


ind with more definite intention, 


pon a 
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scale commensurate with the greatness of 
modern mechanism and to an extent that 
will enable it to anticipate and disciplin 
what are now the incalculable force ot 
change. And our faith is that the way to 
this expansion of life, this release from 
chance, lies through universiti and 
schools, through a universal education of 
the entire population of the world and 
: 


through a universal and sustained thought 


process keeping pace with ever-changing 
necessities.” 
To Control 

Or to put it yet more briefly still, and 
again in Wells’ own inimitably lucid and 


direct language, “It was the function of the 


nineteenth century to liberate; it will be the 
function of the twentieth to control.” H. G. 
Wells is, or calls himself, a Socialist, and 


Socialist to 1 little 


3ut no anarchist 


a any minds is removed 


from an anarchist. is he 


he is all for law, and all for order, but a 
new order and a higher and nobler law 
Yet there must be preliminary destruction 


to clear a\ 


ay the débris, to sweep away the 


noisome brood of 


and 


incom 
ni 


pete class, nation 


hatred, and superstitious religion and obso 


lete morality. 

No man among us so believes in man’s 
essential dignity and in humanity vreat 
nes and he holds with passionate and 
giowin ntensity to our pow to improve 
and to and to build new selt and a 
new world on the wreckage of the old 
But so me \ | sav this is a spel to 
all is, b not for each; that it cosm) 
and nive al and hot pe mal inxl 


Ideas in Human Shape 


In a measure that is true, but by no mean 
wholly Thou h he has put hi theorie 


nto « \ and these nnumerabl he h 
most embodied his ideas in fa natins 
concrete | n types ot flesh and blood, a 
all readers of his novels know. And therein 
lies so much of his power and influence, be 
cause he who run mav read. And it 1 th 
which induce hi biographer to declare that 
when the ceptre of Furope’s intellectual 
and moral sovereignty fell from the para 
lysed hands of President Wilson it passed 
Into he hands of Herbert Geo ( Wi 
“Read! ik! learn! instruct elf! 
he ! » every modern y an and 
v an on both side f the Atlantic, “and 
thus fit yourself to take part in brineine in 


this new and better and ner and happier 


new wo 
New People for the New Jerusalem 
Wells’ readit f the I or] 


therefor 


1 pows 
that for tl ! ent ! I Carnt the 
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Save Labour by Lacquering 


By Agnes 


HERE was never yet an article on 

household labour-saving that did not 

recommend the housewife to lacquer 
brass articles such as taps and _ stair-rods. 
There could hardly be better advice, for no 
domestic job is more wearisome than clean- 
ing the “brights.” But how does one 
lacquer? It is always mentioned as casu- 
ally as ordinary polishing, but it is by no 
means so simple or so well known. 
of course, 


There are ready prepared 


lacquering mixtures on the market which 


’ 


are merely painted on cold, and these give 
good results up to a point, but, like most 
short cuts, only up to a point. The job is 


done far more efficiently, and the results 
obtained are much more lasting, if the 
lacquering put on hot in the professional 
Way. 


The first photograph shows the materials 
required, and will serve as a guide to col- 
lecting them before the work is started: 


lacquer (the appropriate kind is suggested 
in a later paragraph), one 
or two soft) camel-hait 
brushes ot sizes suitable 


to the objects which ar 
to be treated, a bottle of 
methylated spirit) to hold 
the brushes, a glass jai 
into which lacquer — is 
poured as required, and 
cleaning requisites 
gloves, cloth, emery 
paper, a basin. of hot 
Water and ordinary house 
hold soda. 
Lacquers can he ob 
tained in a_ variety” of 
colours, and should be 


selected 


ccording to the 


M. Miall 


tint of the article being treated. Gener- 
ally speaking, the deep gold colour is best 
for brass objects such as door-knockers, 
fenders, hot-water cans, etc. Polished steel 
articles and those with a silvery surface, 
such as certain door-plates, electric’ light 
fittings, etc., should be lacquered with crys- 
tal or colourless lacquer, which when dry 
is quite invisible. The lacquer protects the 
brass or other metal surface from the air, 
exposure to which is the cause of dimming 
or tarnishing. 

Preliminary to applying the lacquer the 
article must be very well cleansed, for it 
is to preserve this appearance for many 
months. Polish as brightly as possible in 
the usual way, and then give it a special 
cleaning by the following means. Small 
removable objects should be boiled in soda 
water, then the water should be drained off 
and the object allowed to dry thoroughly. 
A good way of doing this is to bury it in 


a tinful of sawdust previously heated in the 





Materials required for Lacquering 
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ven, Fixtures, such as knockers o1 taps, pour some uer into the ¢ 


should be well washed with hot soda watet have a proper-sized brus!] y, as the 

to ensure that they are quite free from article 1 t not lose the rrect temper! 
, t tempera: 

grease, then rinsed with cold water and _— ture. once tl is attained, while the operator 


dried with a clean cloth. is hurriedly seeking het 


The next th ng is to heat the article to be Really the only dif tv in la quering, as 


treated, tor hot lacquering can only be done in making inket, is to t exactly the 
on a warmed = surface—hence the name. right amount of heat; if the article is too 
For this process it is far easier to bring cold, the lacquer dries dull and lustreles< 
Mahomet, in the shape of the arti le, to if too hot it ( when app led and pre 
the mountain, or heating apparatus, than duces a fin caky etlect 
I tle to one 
~1C¢ a nak¢ 
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can be gone through in ten or fifteen 
minutes and will save the tiresome polishing 
of “brights” for six months or more. If 
the lacquering does not succeed the first 
time, simply wash it off with methylated 
spirit and start again. While lacquering is 
in progress the brushes should be kept sus- 
pended by a hat wire in a tall bottle of the 
spirit. After use wash them in the same 
medium, dry them and wrap them up so 
that they will not get dusty, which is fatal 


to success. 
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A word of caution should be added. 
Lacquer is very inflammable and must be 
kept away from a flame. If heating is done 
with a gas-ring or spirit stove, the jar 
containing the lacquer must be well out of 
the way, and when not in use the lacquer 
bottle should be stored in a safe place, 
firmly stoppered. 

When relacquering is finally needed, the 
remains of the old coating must first be re- 
moved by scouring the article with pumice 
powder. 





Repairing Upholstered ~ 


Furniture 


HERE is work for the upholsterer in 

nearly every home, and therefore some 

knowledge of how to tackle this work 
and carry it out successfully may save many 
pounds. An easy chair or settee is a friend 
of the many, constantly in use and highly 
appreciated. It is therefore reasonable to 
expect that the webbing, for example, which 
supports the springs and seat, and the full 
weight of the person or persons using the 
furniture, should give way beneath the 
strain. The packing 


o>») 


too, be it ot hair ol 
wool, will sag and become hard, neces 


sitating a clean and a re-tease. The whol 
seat, in fact, may even have to be re 
made. 


With a little patience, re-upholstering is 
no more difficult than making a= set of 
loose covers, an operation the housewife will 
usually tackle with scarcely any thought. 
It is quite easy to bring a decrepit and 
abandoned-looking couch or chair back to 


a state of useful respectability, and even to e 


give it a new coat. The cost, apart trom 
cost of the material, will be very small. 
New webbing is about sixpence a yard, new 
springs probably fourpence each—though 
these will very rarely be required—tacks, 


upholsterer’s needle and packing twine a 


matter of a few pence only. Cut tacks 
should be of three sizes—3g in., 's in. and 
$8 in. and have clout heads. Phe are 
known generally as webbing tacks. Clout 
nails are unsuitable and should not be 
used, 

The usual webbing emploved is that 


known as No. 12 English web, which can be 
purchased by the yard or the piece eighteen 





J. S. Bainbridge, 
B.Sc. 


yards). An easy chair with five straps each 
way wili require between seven and eight 
yards of webbing. 

A screwdriver, a hammer, and a “bat- 
strainer” are the only tools required. This 
last is used in order to get the webbing as 
tight as possible, and if unobtainable a piece 
of wood 6 in. by 4 in. is almost equally 
effective. The method of using is shown 
in Fig. 3. 


Fig. |1.—Several years’ hard wear has 
caused a deeply sunken seat. Why not 
repair it yourself >? 
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A little curled horsehair, some yards of | on which the stufting lies must be ittended 
‘ « * 





black ol white wadding, cotton floc k, OMe to next. Lav a dust sheet on the floo; and 


coarse calico or scrim, and black linen o1 turn the chair upside down, with the head 
canvas should also be available. resting on the floor and the front edge oj 
aes ; : the seat reclining on a bex or othe stand 

tripping the Chair of a convenient heich By this means the 


Obviously the first thing to be done is to unde le of the t brought 


i Cal > D ! to a good 
take off the existing covers. True, a new working lev j 
cover can be stitched on to the old one, but First strip off the outside piece of h j 
1a Le< essian 
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9 i ‘| i ‘Dbing 
neat and tight appearance of a new cover, and sprin Tacks are best removed by 
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M3 t € to put new ewdri nd hammer, prising gently ; 
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whole \ new mate 
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Fig. 3.—Fastening on the new webbing. 
Notice the piece of wood being used as 
a stretcher 


difference between Figs. 1 and 5—the chau 
before and after repair—is quite easily seen. 

Next turn the chair on to its feet again 
and examine the stuffing. This will prob 
ably be in two parts—the under-stufting, 
enclosed in calic oO, and a second layel tacked 
over this. Attention had better be limited to 
this second laver. If the under-stutting is 
in bad condition a professional upholsterer 
must be consulted. 

The curled hair forming the top stuffing 
will probably be matted and hard. Each 
“pad” is held together by long. stitches, 
but with care they can be boiled, dried and 
teased out by hand without breaking these 
stitches, The former springiness thus 
being restored, the pads are laid back 
evenly, a litthe new hair being worked in 
as well, as necessary. 

In all good work a thick laver of cotton 
wool is laid over the hair. The old laver, 
which will be dirty and hard, should be de 
stroved, a new layer “fluffed” up in front 
of a fire, being put in in its place and 
smoothed down. After covering this wad 
ding with a piece of thin cotton material 
the chair or settee is ready for its new 


COVeT. 


The New Cover 


The material with which upholstered fur 
Washable 
fabrics, such as cretonne and chintz, may be 


niture is covered is permanent 


used tot slip covers, but for the actual tu 
niture a more durable material is required. 
Velvet, brocade, haircloth, corduroy, repp 
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and tapestry are all suitable. They should 
be seamed and used lengthways, since most 
materials have a tendency to stretch across 
the width, and no allowance is made for 
stretching, 





The old cover serves as a pattern when 
cutting out the new pieces, but great care 
should be exercised. If two pieces have to 
be joined together, make certain that the 
pattern is continuous, and always contrive 
that any material showing a large pattern 
is displayed to the best advantage. The 
backs and seats should always be cut from 
one piece—a join should never appear down 
the centre of either. 

As with the webbing, tacking should 
always be done through a double piece of 
material. Half an inch should therefore be 
allowed for folding under where tacks are 
going to be used. Fasten each piece tem- 
porarily at first with one or two tacks only, 
smoothing out until a neat fit is obtained 
before completing the tacking. If each piece 
is tacked down in the correct order no diffi- 
culties will be experienced. With the line 
of the pattern as a guide straightness along 
the top is easily obtained. The top is 
tacked down first and the material stretched 
through the opening where the back and seat 
join. 


The method of finishing the edge depends 
upon the period or type of furniture. The 
edges are usually trimmed and bound with 
braid or binding of the same material, 
secured with brass-, leather- or brocade- 
headed nails, as the occasion may demand. 





Fig. 4._The new webbing completed. 
The springs are kept in position by 
string stitched through the webbing 
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Care of Upholstered Furniture 
Furniture may be upholstered in leather 
or tapestry, tapestry here being used as a 





generic term. Each needs periodic clean 
ing, leather furniture perhaps more than 
other kinds, since tapestry furniture Is usu 
ally protected by slip covers, 
(a) Leather Furniture 

Water should be used as sparingly as pos 
sible on leather furniture, otherwise the 
leather may stretch and the piece lose its 





Fig. 5.—The chair as it should look 
after renovation 


shape. A little soap and water must be 
used, of course, if the leather is very dirty, 
but it should be used in a very miserly 


manner. 
If any part wears it should receive atten 
tion immediately it 1s 


noticed, in order to 


prevent further damage. A little white of 
egg painted on to a worn patch with a 
small dry brush will dry as an invisible 


film which for a long time will prevent fu 
ther 


greatly improve the appearance of the worn 


wear at that particular spot, and will 


part. If the leather is tinted and the colour 
has worn off set the matter right with a littl 
water-colour of the same tint before apply 


ng the egg white. 


5 


The following is a recipe for a good 
leather polish, which can be guaranteed to 


keep the leather in good condition: 


Glue, 1 oz. 
drachm. 
1. drachm. 


Isinglass, 4 
Sott soap, 


\ inegar, '%4 pint. 
Water, 1 gill. 


Break the glue into small pieces and melt 
over the gas-ring in the water and vinegar. 
When the mixture has become hot, stir in 
the soft soap and the isinglass and boil for 
twenty minutes, when a little colouring 
matter (turmeric or annato, for example 
may be added according to the tone of the 
leather. This polish should be applied by 
means of a soft flannel and the furniture 
polished with a silk handkerchief. 

Leather can also 
« restored with a mixture of bran and ben 
ine. A paste as thick as porridge is made 


and incidentally suede 


{ these two substances and spread over 


the article. It is allowed to dry and is then 


broken away, the piece tinally being dusted 
with a soft brush. All the dirt will come 
away with the dry bran. Che fumes of 


inflammable, this 
pertormed where 
a naked light 


benzine being extremely 


operation should not be 
there is any possibility of 


being used or brought 


(6) Tapestry Furniture 

There is no better cleaner of tapestry fur- 
but, 
always available 
es the accu 


niture than an electric vacuum cleaner 


unfortunately, this is not 
Nothing else 


so effectively remo. 
mulation of dust, etc., from crevices and 
deep corners. 
Failing the vacuum cleaner—and even 


leaner will 
tapestry furniture 
with hot dry 
fabric and re- 


after it has been used, since the 


not revive the 


cleaned |} 


colours 


can be vy rubbing it 


bran, both 


which cleans the 


vives the colours 


1 


Two bowls of bran should be employed, 


one being in the oven while the other is in 
use, since it is essential that the bran should 
be hot. Have a dust sheet on the floor, so 
that the 1 


and used 
} 
again, and 


of the material 
plenty of bran. The effect 
of furniture can only be 


bran may be collected 
ib each portion 
vigorously, using 
on a dirty piece 


described as wonderful. 


A series of articles on “ Furnishing, Decorating and Running the Small Home” 
by Mr. Bainbridge will appear in the New Volume. 
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THE PROBLEM OF WOMEN’S WORK 


What Miss Bondfield Says 
ISS MARGARET BONDFIELD, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Labour, has set the ball 
rolling once again on the old, old question, 
“Should married women go out to work?” 
“The most vocal section of womanhood,” 
declares Miss Bondfield in a speech in 
Yorkshire, “appears to think that to be an 
architect or a doctor is to be something 
superior to the home-maker. I hold entirely 
the contrary view. 

“The woman who fulfils the function 
belonging to her sex, who builds up the 
life of the family around her, who recog- 
nizes the importance of bringing to the ser- 
vice of the home every development. of 
science, who realizes that her job is to 
create an environment for every child, and 
such an influence as to ratse the whole line 
of civilization to a higher plane, is doing 
the greatest work in the world. 

“TT have very little patience with the 
woman who wants to leave her husband and 
children to the care of paid labour while 
she herself seeks outside work because it is 
more intellectual. To my mind home and 
children require not merely the greatest 
intellectual effort, but the most sustained 

4 ” 


<Jo 


Upsetting Our Theories 

This sums up the matter to a nicety, and 
there doesn’t seem any more to be said, 
does there? But, unfortunately, in real 
life somehow things will not standardize 


effort of service. 


themselves according to rule. No sooner 
have we laid down the law on the matter 
When, lo! some other factor that we had 
not taken account of comes up and upsets 
our beautiful theories and dictums. 


Now this matter of woman’s work: can it 
be settled in arbitrary fashion by declaring 
that Woman should stop at home and mind 
the baby whilst Man should go out and 


earn the living ? 
= <jo 


The Root of the Trouble 

One has only to look at real life to find 
that the problem is a big one, and that the 
root of the trouble is that our modern civil- 
ization is vastly more complicated than it 
was even fifty years ago. If a married 
woman nowadays “leaves husband and 
children to the care of paid labour while 
she herself seeks outside work,” you may be 
sure that there is a story behind it, and that 
we had better learn the story before we give 
our judgment, 

Miss Sophie Kerr, one of our foremost 
novelists, has been giving a great deal of 
attention to this matter. I imagine, from 
what she writes, that she feels keenly on the 
subject, and thinks, with Miss Bondfield, 
that “the woman's place is the home.” Yet 
she is intensely sympathetic with the troubles 
and trials to which the modern woman is 
exposed, and has that rare gift of being 
able to see two sides of a question. 


fo 


“Worldly Goods” 

Miss Sophie Kerr has just written a splen- 
did story, “Worldly Goods,” for the new 
volume of THE QUIVER, and the first instal- 
ment will appear in my November number. 
It concerns, very intimately, this very ques- 
tion. The heroine, Eftie Moore, finds herself, 
like so many thousands of girls nowadays, 
left stranded and obliged to work for a liv- 
ing. The story of how she finds work is an 
entertaining one, though work, when it 
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comes, is neither interesting not particu 


larly remunerative, 
Then comes Love, and Ett a il attel 


Miss 


Bondfield’s own heart declares 


*‘woman’s place is the home,” and orns 
the suggestion that she should keep on her 
job for a time after marriage. To “create 


f hon 


the, and, 


an atmosphere e” is the highest ambi 
tion ol 


in her heart 


with fond love enshrined 
her task “the 


he sets about 


reatest work in the world.’ 


<je 
Complications 
And then cor 


arise Het hus 


thinks the best man in the 


plications 
band—-whom sh« 


world—is not so very brilliant 


e- 


or at least his firm do not think so. 
rate, they omit to give him the “rise” he 
ting, and married |) I 
sali ry. 
ills ill and has to be moved oft 0 hospital. 
What is to be done? \h, that is the 


( 


small 


question that is at the root of a good many 
working women’s labour. “What am I to 
do?” the harwor lan asked me recently 

My husband receives 38s. a week 1 ‘ 
fre ip authority—and it isn’t iff 
client to keep the house n What ar 
lt do but » out and worl 

Poor Ettie faces the ime ituation ind 
fact t n the same way She must 0 
out and \ rk herself 

But here the problem gets more col pli 
cated Ife finds a job, and bit by bit di 

( that she has far more talen han he 
h band. Presently she earnil i h 
bigger salary than he. When the ediate 
( lved hye ‘ | ta n hy iol 
carnil n ! ( ne i findin 
the 1 | t nd 1 re ] bit 

What on ap ' n like 
} it ? 

Remember th | ition th n 
tan being created in real lif Granted 
that in h hest orl home 
yet nt t ienied that 1 ( 


,? ' ‘ 
+ k cl he th the i If ( 1 
<Jo 
The Solution 
V1 t understandin f this } le | 
( ! t} a) WAL 1 nt-da 
life It not ntentior revea he 
t the posttiot Ke 
trates Not till the ve end | n 
te a I ( different 


Irom what one Is expectin Yet one can 


Ia ( pleased 14 present “Worldh 


Go ‘ feature 1 

YT hicl next mont 
Sophie K ] ted | 
n f eT Indes 
+ ) 4+} ‘ ‘ eT } ] 

EI e be ‘ 

} ° p Diniess nate 
te ( | ( t De M 
I M ( Ken Che Sixteentl 
}louse Ordir ~ r Les] 
Gordon Bart I ( 1) B 
Nar \r S. S Vo] 


<Jo 
**Making a Success of Life” 
Many new at inal features will cl 


te) ‘ | nstal 
rathe ! n } ( 
n M ‘ ( | We 
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“Keep out of the Rut,” “The Problem of 
Happiness,” and “The Solace of Books.” 
The authors will be of the foremost rank. 


sje 

Queen Alexandra’s Birthday 

On December 1 Queen Alexandra will 
celebrate her eightieth birthday. How inti- 
mately [ler Majesty has been bound up with 
the events of the past half-century! And 
what a place she has gained for herself in 
the hearts of the King’s subjec ts every where! 
Iam printing a tribute to the Queen Mother 
and it will be illustrated with pictures of 
the Queen Mother in various epochs of her 


<So 


‘Friendship Among Animals” 
Apart trom the mating instinct, is there 


career, 


any “Friendship Among Animals”? Can 
the story ol David and Jonathan be dupli- 
ated in animal life? Mr. H. Mortimer 
Batten, F.Z.S., is contributing a most 


n- 
teresting article on this question to my next 
issue, an article which is accompanied by 
some fine photographs. Mr. Batten em- 
phatically claims that there is friendship 
among animals, and gives numerous in- 
stances, 

The home side will be well to the fore in 
the new volume. I am hoping to print a 
series of articles on “Furnishing the Home,” 
as well as other articles of value, to all who 
are interested in home-making atfairs. 


se 
“Things That Matter” 

Since the Rev. Arthur Pringle commenced 
to write for this magazine he has been called 
to the highest ofhce in the eilt ot his 
church: this vear he is acting as chairman 
of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales. The address which he delivered from 
the chair of the Union in May was a remark- 
able utterance, the effects of which are still 
being felt among the Churches. Mr. Pringle 
will continue his series on “Things that 
Matter.” I have had repeated evidence of 
the value of these articles in the eyes of my 


Ve adet S. 


<sSe 
Can vou Help ? 


I think IT have said enough to commend 


this forthcoming volume to your notice. I 
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should like the help of my readers in still 
further extending the sphere of our opera 
tions. During the past year there has been 
a gratifying tendency for our circulation to 
increase. But I shall not be satisfied until 
it is doubled at least! And there is no 
reason why this should not be if the present 
readers will co-operate to make the maga- 
zine known. It is not always realized how 
much a friendly word will help. 

I shall be very pleased at any time to 
send anyone who does not already know 
THE QUIVER a specimen copy if the readet 
will send me the name and address of his 
or her friend. 


<se 
The Romance of Famous Lives 

My friend Mr. Harold Wheeler, the 
editor of that remarkable work “Cassell’s 
Children’s Book of Knowledge,” has been 
talking to me about the new task upon 
which he is engaged, and I think that my 
readers will certainly be interested to hear 
about it. 

The new work, which will be brought out 
in fortnightly parts, will be called “ Cassell’s 
Romance of Famous Lives,” and the first 
part is published on October 1. 

The aim of the new work is to tell with 
pen and brush the wonderful life stories of 
great men and women in every sphere of 
action who have “left their footprints on 
the sands of time.’ Written in graphic 
style and beautifully illustrated, it will be 
more than a mere work of reference; th 
life stories are dealt with in such a way 
that they will be read by old and young 
with absorbing interest. It will make you 
intimately acquainted with the life and 
thouchts of those who have triumphed over 
difficulties and won for themselves immortal] 
memory, 

There is always an added thrill in a tale 
of courage and adventure when that tale 


is a ie story of real life; there is value 


untold in the inspiration which such a story 
kindles; the experience of others is ever 
a powerful aid and guide to those who 
would follow where the great ones in deed 


and thought have led 


<r 








Exit the 
Nursery 


He of 


lution, one of the many resulting from 


subject discussion was a revo- 


the war, and—quite arguably—the most 
important of them all, since it profoundly 
affects the of the 


lation, but a revolution which has, oddly 


most precious part popu 

enough, ex aped the notice of statesmen and 
newspapers. 

“It’s all very well,” said Joan, “to talk 

of the Victorian woman being so much less 

and full of sense 

i 


are because she produced 


pleasure-loving more a 
of duty than we 
a dozen children to the modern family’s two 
But it for 


her. Once the monthly nurse had gone the 


just think how much easier was 
new baby just joined the brood already in 
the nursery, and the experienced old family 


nurse took all the rest of the trouble.” 


The Children’s Gain ? 


Joan was exaggerating, of course. Even 
in the Victorian epoch—blessed time—ex 


perienced old family nurses didn't grow as 
thick blackberries. Stull, 
doubt nurses great 
Mrs. 


far 


as there 1 
that 
to the many Quiverfuls of that period. 
Now, the 


niddle class home is con erned, { 


no 


were a convenience 


so as average struggling 


} 


ne nursery 


can be sent 


iply 


is a place where the children 
be of the 
exist. 

‘Yes, I it 
easier for the mothers,” 
Dorothy, the 
voiced, to Joan’s remark. 
the 
by 


hirelings.” 


to out parents’ way su does 


not 
did 


Was 


dare say make things 
the ot 
and sentimental- 
“But think of the 


ot 


answel 
large-eved 
kiddies to-day 
thei 


‘unspeakable gain to 
to looked 
instead of 


be atte! own mothers 


by 
“Well, that all depends on whether they 


have chosen their own mothers with dis 


cretion or not,” said Joan bluntly 
Dorothy flushed, and remarked with some 


asperity when, a moment later, Joan hap 
pened to be called out of the room, “I 
suppose Joan thinks that clever, but I do 
hate that cynical pose of her 


It Wa Dorothy's Six veal old Mavis who 
bserved dispassionately, when staying with 
an aunt, “I’m quite good with you, but I'm 


dreadful with mummie !” 


A Home Revolution 


By 


E. Vaughan-Smith 





Mavis is a child who would be far 
pleasantetr ind very like happier int 
the bargain, under the unsympathetic ruk 
of an autocra Vi rian nurse than st 
is with the daily and nightly companionship 
ot het Tal to svn pathe ind e1! otiona 
mummie, 

Any little knock or tu r eeted wi 
a tragic, “Oh, 1 darlin | 
hurt yourself!” and May t 
lustily, I ed tha he |} 
terribly. 


If Dor rt} mes 


in lol taki 

Mavis with her there dt scent 
Mavis th \ herself I the f 
screamin unt, nine ( I ( 
Dorothy gives wi in< ‘ Mavis a 
pany her to the te party exhibition, n 
matter how unwel et ( the spo 
child presence ’ ( Or he tenth 
occasio1 her Ma ( le behit 
she boa n | he ( n, “T ( 
all the ( 1 were < ie 
though it ere ymethir C | ( 
and no doubt she thinl r D i 
usua re ar] n no s “Fe 
darling She | le 
littl he t 
A Quarrel Between Mother and 

Child 

The ensitive, loving ( hear es 
not, however, prevent M m bein 
exceedins iught ni her mothe 
when, as happens several ( 1 day, the 
much t mital enipe ( hance t 
clash. W1 takes place on those sion 
can only be de ibed nt and | 
terical quarre between ‘ rt he an 
child, most Lint to on 

A od) ppin n nut to be 
with 1 < (ire el 1 the 
Victoria I ( inly have 
pre be ao \l Ma al 

d in the | He nt bringu 
up, unce n-n ‘ re e. is | I 
the sure nof an haractel 

Poor Di t n object le 
how not to « I moth 
who ha rl hut othe 
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ceful 


| 
umber 


"Bleep soundly & naturally-however 
hot and stuffy the night may be. 


Wake refreshed and invigorated. 


-~- 


“Hlere is the way to ensure peaceful 


slumber. Drink a cup of Ovaltine’ 


regularly before retiring. There is 
nothing comparable to this delicious 
{od beverage for s@thing overstrained 
nerves and preventing digestive. 
unrest — the principal causes of 
sleeplessness. 


as 


“Efhis is how Ovaltine brings sleep 


It supplies. in an easily digested 
form, an abundance of those fd 
elements which s@the and rebuild 
frayed nerves and promote sound 
digestion. 

‘Every member of the family-young 
and old-should drink this restorative 


and health-giving beverage. one“, ’ 


cup of which supplies more *~<= 





nourishment than 7 cups of 
cocoa. [2 cups of beef extract 
or 5 eggs 
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SUMMER 1s coinc | 


THE SPECIAL. CRUSADE, SEA 
SIDE, FRESH-AIR, and_ other 
sul work of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


is nearly finished, but | 


WINTER IS COMING 


with own heavy 
of general evangelistic 
work 

The 50 MISSION VANS will take 


the country roads again, and 
attention will be concentrated on 


imer 


its progralr 


and 


cial + 





opening LABOUR RELIEF YARDS, | 
SOUP KITCHENS, WOMEN’S 

WORK ROOMS, REST ROOMS 

FOR UNEMPLOYED, and other 
ameliorative efforts for the poor 

and suffering. 

THE AUTUMN RESPONSE | 
to this present appeal will large } 
determine how extensive ou 
Winter work will be | 
PLEASE HELP US GENEROUSLY 
o that when 

SPRING IS HERE AGAIN | 
we shall, with your assistar 
have reason to look back upon i] 
a winter of unique usefuln to 
our fellow men and women | 
Chequ hould be ev } 
ti “Church Arn f to Py 
bendar Carlile, DD . ae ’ 
stor Street, Lond W.1 




















will bring you PROMOTION 











WAITING for promotion is a slow busin 
Why not go out after it? Turn your par 
time to advantage by taking a We y Hall 
Postal Cour m Accountancy, ~ I 
work, English, Economic Frencl Ger n 
Spanish, Costing, Commercial Correspondent 
or some other money-earning subject 
1,¢ Cour to choo from, at | from 
One Guinea “ The more you learn, the mo 
you'll earn.” Write AT ONCE for Prospectu 
and Free Specimen Lesson to the Secretary, 
.- W.B xf 
| 
There's a Beacon for each me ft 
Beacon. tanily, trom the tiny three-y full- | 
e e wn outd men like Father: and ea 
@ileksims foa—Mother's too—has a finish that cannot | 
tick, and 1 uaranteed a lutely Wat 
Sat Sa: Gecel as ene tock, i 


Men's Coats 
15/6 to | 
68 6 


iNustrated atet Post Free. 
Send a pre to-da 

Con for e bin o h ved 
for tod BARBOUR & SONS. Ltd, 
~ Beacon Buildings, South Shields’ 
England _ 
Kiddies’ Oilies, Ladies’, 25 
15+ upwards. 
Sou -Westers 
irom 3 11 
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Don’t envy, 
her lovely) 


1] 
kin! | 
| 
You, too, can have a complexion just I 
as good, for the new 2 jar of Mer- ] 
colized Wax has brought a perfect |] 
complexion within the means of every ] 
woman It is the same Mercolized |} 
Wax that so many of our famous I 
beauties have used for vears, but now | 
yut up in a smaller size to bring it 
within the reach of all. The secret 
of its success is very simple. Every \ 
woman has a_ beautif complexion i} 
underneath—but alas ! only too often I 
this beautiful healthy skin is choked || 
and concealed by the outer skin that has 


and discoloured, Of course 


those who live in towns suffer most in 
this way. \ little Mercolized Wax 
gently bbhed on the skin at night and 
was vid ff in warm water in the morn- 
r, gradually, easily, and impercep 
tibly dissolves away the old dry, dis 
oloured skin and brings out all the 
beauty of the fresh, clear, healthy skin 
that has been Ilving underneath. Its 
results are marvellous and = wonder- 
fully rapid. 
Do not envy other women any longer. 
Gio to chemist to-day and enjoy 
the « mplexion you really possess, 


MERCOLIZED 


ee ee ee 
ee ee ee || 
1| 
CGuaranteed not to encourage the i] 
growth of hair. Contains only 
the purest i iwredients, | 


| Two Sizes only—2 /- and 3 | 


























women who manage to keep clear of her 
particular pitfalls may stumble into their 
own. 

“Really, Ethel is funny the way she talk 
about all kinds of subjects when one goes 
there to tea, just as though the kid wasn’t 
present, listening with all her eyes and 
ears. The other afternoon Ethel was en 
larging on all the details of the Simpkins 
divorce case, and Anne was taking in every 
word of it; indeed, she chipped in every now 
with most embarrassing questions, but Ethel] 
only laughed and didn’t seem to mind a 
bit.” 


Two Present-day Types 

That is one type of mother, too thought- 
less and self-indulgent to curb her tongue 
and her taste for spicy gossip, no mattet 
how unsuitable to the poor little pitcher 
with long ears. A reverse type—one much 
more characteristic of our own times—is the 
earnest and rather “high-brow” parent who 
takes Dr. Montessori for gospel and solemnly 
regards her offspring as a very precious and 
rare. specimen never to be snubbed ot 
silenced, no matter how mercilessly the child 
breaks into the conversation of his elders. 

“Mother, 7’ talking!” reproved — the 
small son of one such mother, and we all 
had to listen to him in reverent silence. 

An afternoon call on a mother of this 
tvpe is apt to make a visitor feel that the 
disappearance of the nursery is a revolution 
without a redeeming side, 

Yet what a redeeming side it has! Orn 
ath 


ler one may say that it Is a revolution 


30 almost wholly eood as to need no re deem 


ing side when the mother is really fitted by 
temperament for the work of tending and 
training her little children, and, happily, 
very many mothers are. 

“T can’t understand how a mother can 
expect mecone else to do for money what 


f will not do for love,” a wise 


woman used to remark, and there sa good 


she herse 
deal of truth in her standpoint. 


A Mother’s Discernment 
It often needs eyes quickened by love to 


liscern the first little beginnings ot thing 


going wrong. Was it not on the evening 
that nurse went out and mother was taking 


her place in bathing the children, that 


Mary’s) spinal curvature was first dis 
covered It was so barely perceptible that 
nurse had never noticed it, but if it had 


been nevlected mu h longel it might have 
meant lifelong ill-health. 


EXIT THE NURSERY 





Apart from the question of physical well 
being, it must, other things being equal, 
be to the child’s advantage to spend those 
first formative years in the companionship 
of someone who has enjoyed a liberal edu- 
cation. Putting aside such drawbacks as a 
bad accent or a common intonation (in these 
days many working-class girls speak bette 
than not a few who would consider them- 
selves their social superiors), an uneducated 
person 1s less likely to have the sense of 
proportion that is needed to ensure just 
and wise dealing with children. 

In my own childhood there were pain- 
ful episodes of quite disproportionate and 
unfair punishments—for instance, being 
sent to bed early for a fortnight for having 
involuntarily laughed at tea because of 
something that struck one as_ irresistibly 
funny. 

‘Why” was treated as a forbidden word. 
Only the ultra-modern school of education 
ists would consider it blameworthy to dis 
courage children from saying “Why?” 
whenever an order i PIVeN, and that, no 
doubt, was the original ground for the rule. 
But to the uneducated and lazy mind of the 
village girl who governed us, it seemed a 
convenient way of savin the trouble of 


our asking questions of any kind 


A Nurse with the Mcther Instinct 
In fairness to the delightful person who 
succeeded this unsatisfactory nurse—indeed, 
a whole succession of unsatisfactory nurses 
[ must own that it would be difficult to 
imagine any mother ruling a nursery more 
happily and with more gentle wisdom 
and goodness than our last nurse showed. 


Thank God there are women in all classes 


of life in whom an inborn mother instinct, 
natural refinement, and = strong religious 


principle, can compensate for anything lack 


ine in the way of book-learning, nay, much 
more than compensate for it. Still, by no 
means every mother who engages a nurse 


for her children has the good fortune to 


secure one of this type 

\ great deal has been aid about the 
advantages and disadvantages of the no 
nursery revolution from the point of view 
of the ¢ hildren; but what about the mothers: 

On the whole, I think th change works 
for their happiness. The majority of 
women, even nowadays, have a strong bent 
in the direction of motherhood and a much 
weaker bent towards other types of work. 


Of course, there are many exceptions. 


ven among women who are unselfish, con 
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scientious, and really devoted to their chi from the kind friends who have offered to 
aren, there are many to whom the actual Nel One Tree Beside 5, one lying 
day-long and night-long care of the tink lown baby, two sittin p babies. are as 
never comes naturally. Such people usually much a co nary pram will hold, 
have other gifts, and often it is for the bene But when children reach the age of four 
fit of the children themsse lve that thei or so, it 1s Iten easier to 1OOK after several 
mothers should be see tO ext ( these at once than attel one, \l thers’ circles 
gifts, while not, of course, neglecting the might be formed between several friends 
loving Supervision ol the nursery whi h no with b mm al it the same age ( ich takine 
mother worthy of the name would have the chare ot the whole itt he tribe in ara 
slightest desire to forgo. Under this arrangement every member of 
he rele C, Sal two out of ever 
A Remedy for Boredom three afternoons fre 
Stull, when all is said and done, these An altern eC 7 n w 1 be that the 
women with special gifts ave exceptions. A friends s]} > to her to pay som 
far more usual type is that represented by hild n 1 of the educated class to 
Marjorie in Wells’ “ Marriage,” who—ha take all the ttle ones out and give the 
ing a cook-general and a nurse, a even their tea at ¢ I Ise n turn By cor 
people ol lin ited means were able to do binin fun " ‘ ed tha 
in those comfortabl pre-war ad » how many a “pocket-money " would fee 
alas! one | evel d thin ft nothin ‘ ! u ! ( wn 
whatever to do between lunch and tea, and pation el nded in retur! r worth he 
was reduced in her unutterable bore: to ‘ 
indulging in orgies of shopping which she 
could not atford. A Marjorie of these day An Additional Advantage 
would be happily and healtl emploved \n a I at ntave f this latte 
in wheeling out her baby in it pram, plan 1 be t ch d prob 
and would not know what ed felt al by e to take harge in the 
like! evenin n fat ther wanted 
| rom the parent , pont | ew the rst to vo . 4 heat nner, otten 
serious drawback of the no-nurseryv re ‘ el tt t I t ' al n these days, 
is the fact that it is often ditheult for the whe t t { f servar firmly refuse 
nurse-mother to have the weekly afternoon to ‘ 
and evening “ott” that a paid n e would be eor dependable, with whom a bus 
certain| aden and, | en to the most cle ne ! ! | e to come 
voted child ovet the unbroken ¢ mpanion \\ } ] nee ( ) I sit im the 
hip rt nfan be ‘ earyvin in pare! ‘ t, if on 
time and t hance t lea i ee n e ¢ ! would be 
would b to tl rT in ‘ I it hap " e neec 
cerned I t! ind an 
Me ethi ht be done roth h 1 nt ‘ but when 
co-opeta rh be een seve ) ne ol tres 
living nea ! You in't truc nit . friend, 
ct pe tw 7 ‘ babe ( ( ‘ I ( ( ent ot fe 
are sturd and very conse ative-minded own on the part ar evenir one want 
indi 1 vho clreckmate the best laid to vo t, ser e and I lerate folks are 
plan DY, ¢ rel n to take their bottle I 
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: | The Danger of One-sided Wear 















a ICK up your child's shoes frequently of the heel on the inside of the foot 
’ and see whether the heels are wear- keeps the ankle straight and spreads 
7" ing evenly. During toddling days and the wear evenly over the sole and 
i . school days tender, constant care is heel. Then inside the shoe the leather 
i‘ needed to make the limbs grow straight stiffener — too short in the ordinary 
om and sturdy. A drooping arch shoe—forms an arch that supports the 
m shows immediately in exces- instep. Get for your child the aid 
at sive wear on the inside of START-RITE alone 
el the foot. Another common can give. 
uU weakness is a tendency to flat 
et foot which creases the uppers, 
especially around the instep. 

rhis dia. Your child is already 
- cram shows wearing START-RITE Shoes 
m ioe on eke these faults will not be found, “ie 
* inside of the because by a very simple sii 
al pte ~~ ma alteration in the construction A good Willow Calf Oxford Walking Shoe suitable for 
~ ankics tend. Of the shoe additional support very ey ae sae the usual START-RITE shapes 
ms mewn Ts given to the foot just where 5-64 7-84 g-10} 13-12} 13-1 2-31 
a eae BrownS.1 ... ... 14= 15- 163 17/3 18/3 206 
at it is most needed. A glance at the  biackBoxaifs.2 126 133 43 15- 169 179 

diagram will show how the extension 
1s] 
me 
the 
nly 
be 
eds 
ind Patentea 
con | cuiLDREN’s IMPROVED FOOTWEAR | 
nd We still have a few copies left of the Prince’s Zoo Book, which also gives full particulars of 
het START-RITE Shoes. If you have not already had a copy send a post card for one to-day, 
ants mentioning this magazine. Also for name of nearest START-RITE Agent. 
are 


JAMES SOUTHALL & CO. LTD., NORWICH 
AMOUS FOR FINE FOOTWEAR SINCE 1792 
(Also Makers of Lightfoot and Thelma Shoes for Ladies) 
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Your life in your hands— 








Mother— 
the health doctor 





ée 
Dit 
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You are your family's 
health doctor. 
that every member of 
your family washesthe 
hands with Lifebuoy 
before meals—after 
work or play—after 
touching soiled ob- 
jects — after touching 
others. 


See 





Health is more than 
wealth. 
Health 


happiness. 


is life and 








Buy a carton 
to-day 





Lifebuoy Soap 
for HEALTH 


L 267—23 


Its wholesome, vanishing odour 
identifies the Lifebuoy health element 


OW can you, for a 

single instant, risk the 
loss of the only thing in 
life worth while—your 
good health ? 


Health is too often con- 
temptuous of its foes. Yet 
these foes are dangerous— 
and ever present. 

The simplest things you 
touch are the most fre- 
quent causes of sickness— 
books, public telephones, 
doorknobs, train and tram 
straps and hundreds of 
others. 


Why hands must be purified 


Doctors no longer worry 
about many things which 
used to be thought re 
sponsible for the spread of 
disease—they now know 
beyond all question that 
sickness is communicated 
almost entirely by contact 
with those who are sick or 
have apparently recovered 
but who deposit germs on 
everything they touch. 

Youcannotalwayshelptouch 
ing these people or the articles 
they handle. You cannot even 
keep your hands away from your 
nose,mouthorfood. But you ean 








purify your hands frequently 

That is your surest protection 
A true health 

greatest preventive 

ever created—the most valuable 

ruardian of health 


is the 
medicine 


soap 


What is the unique quality of 
Lifebuoy Soap which has made 
it one of the most widely used 
soaps in the world? 

Is it the rich, creamy lather, so 
soothing and invigorating? Not 
iltogether Some other pure 

saps make a pleasant lather. 

Is it the startling cleansing 
power whic h 
tities of grime from hands that 
looked perfectly clean? Possibly. 


dislodges quan- 


quality, which 
unlike any 
wonderful 


But the big 
makes Lifebuoy 
other soap, is the 
health The gentle 
untiseptic which the lather car 
ries deep down into every pore, 
combating the invisible enemies 
ilways lurking on dirty hands 
The famous health element 

It is the health element which 
mothers prize — which makes 


them so insistent that childret 


] 
eiement 






ind husband must purify hands 
ind face with | atter 
work or play, before eating, and 
yng to bed 


febduoy, 


ilways before gx 


It is because Lifebuoy pro- 
tects, that mothers place a cake 
t every place where hands are 
washed. 
Buy it in cartons, three double 
akes in each carton. Lever 


Brothers Limited, Port Sunlight. 


Problem 
Pages 


Lonely People 


ECENT remarks of mine about lonely 


people have brought me very many 

letters, all of which have been replied 
to by post. I have one letter from an elderly 
lady, who lives in a western suburb of 
London, in which she expresses her willing- 
ness to write to any lonely people. I think 
this correspondent of mine is sometimes her- 
self rather lonely, and would be glad to 
write to people whom one day she might 


have the pleasure of meeting. If there are 


any readers who feel that perhaps infirmity 
or old age precluded them from the making 
of new friendships, perhaps they would care 
to be put into touch with this correspondent. 
I shall be very glad to forward any letters. 


I should also be interested to know if any 


lers have any ideas on the subject 


rming some kind of means for bringing 
people in touch with each other 


There are 


very many clubs and societies and 





institutions for lonely young people, but the 

sition of elderly people who have not the 

dinarv means of making new friends is 
ve pitiful They could help each othe 
so m h if only there were some wav of 
brin them together, and I trust to 
read who have so often iven 1 hel 
idvice, to | me know if the have any 

( on the subject, which could be dis 
( ssed these cs 





We do so much for young people in these 


ometimes think we forget old 
peopl If we can do anything to help 
them th th THE QUIVER I shall be glad. 


Problem of Three Sisters 
“Elde 


Spinstet writes this letter to 
me: 

**T have read your helpful replies to inquiries 
In vour pages, and thought of giving you a 
puzzk I live with my two sisters, and we 
ire all unmarried. We have worked hard since 
we We irteen vears of age, had many things 
to keep us back, and have had to deny ourselves 
nost pleasures. We have at last got a business 
to be sful, and are getting some return 
for our early endurance Youth has fled, and 
we have m 1 the good times. We do not fret 
about that, as duty well done is a satisfactory 

I! 


y 
/ 





Lonely People—Country Life— 
—Early Marriage 


By Barbara Dane 


thing. We are worn out, however, and feel we 
would like to be free from the strain of busi- 
ness and would like to retire. But we fear to 


make the plunge. Could you tell me how much 
capital three people would need to live together 
in a quiet way? We should do the housework 
between us and be content with quiet times at 
home. I know I should be able to answer the 
question myself, but the thought of ever-rising 
taxation makes it difficult.”’ 


And it is very difficult for me to answe1 

If my correspondent and 
theit hat simplifies 
matters, but if rent has to be paid I d 
see how three middle-aged women can live 


such a question. 
her 


v 


sisters house t 


own 
oO not 


together in simple comfort on an income of 


less than £300 a year, unless they are able 
to retire to the country and grow most of 
their own produce. Living in the country 
is not cheap if one has to buy vegetables 
and fruit and eggs. In a cottage with an 
acre of garden, if it could be bought or 


rented cheaply, three women might live in 


some comfort on less than £300 a year. 
I sympathize with my correspondent’s wish 
to retire afte I life 


know 


such a strenuou and to 


at 


last the pleasantness of 





from worry and incessant work. But it is 
not easy for me to give any practical advice, 
I fear, when the information at my disposal 
s so scantv. And even now I find I have 
t answered the question I was asked, 
except indirectly. If living on the income 
from capital invested at 5 per cent., I 


iould say that at least £4,000 would be 


needed for three to retire. 


women 


Can One Love too Deeply ? 
ee ers me if I think it 

that one can love to deeply. Although t 

ther 


know what my correspondent means, 


asks 


question is ra vacue think J 


There 


put 


is, however, a difference between great love 


Women 


lat thev love deeply 


and love which is merely intense. 
. 


I think often imagine t 


where thev merelv feel intensely, which is 
very different. Self-love is often the cause 
of intense suffering, but real love of others 
brings happiness in spite of anv disappoint 

ies hapy pi f ar lisappoint 


ment, because real love means real service 
and the of l 


care others before the care of 


> 
/ 
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self. To demand of othe 


ol will not YIVE 1 to 


to go on lovine them 





! In spite of disappointment, is 
( ain measure of happiness 
Women Who Flirt 
It is a great temptation to 
know tl] \ he pow 
n men to x st - 1 
mistake, and 1, mv y ‘B 
made it Man ’ man who 
per mality nd the ability to le 
has swept nan off = teet 
only to b r I late } 
If ] lf | cared littl 
las reco ed his balance, not 
lone, but I rently have 
t] ime you so lightly pl 1 
1 serious matter f you, 
h is ( l Cin: 
indifference \ woman once t 
he mo thin that ev 
to he \ rman say 
was vo | that t 
me Tha woman hindin ] 
interested feit that 
resist ; nt Bes 
who had ] » ideal etired in 
tried to t } ( oman : 
Known h vd \ ( \ 
he 1 ] n I rit ‘ ( I 
Ves 4 } ( m tha 
fascinatiz nen do not ma 
fritte ‘ t emotion In 
not ‘ ry 
pellin ten iment h 
man once Vor but ) { 


Lipsticks 
Do I approve of li; 
“Nineteen,” probably 1 
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The Husband’s Let 
No, really. J int 


man \ 


ters 


Country Life 
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Puffed 
Wheat 


True health food 


—and delicious 


There will be no difficulty in 
getting the children to eat 
“good food” if you serve 
Puffed Rice cr Pufted Wheat. 
Dainty, delicious, fresh, Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice have 
something else to offer beside 
their unique and delicious 
flavours, — they are real 
energy foods. 

The wonderful gun - cooking 
process — explained on the 
packets—which puffs the grains 
also splits up every food cell 


Guaranteed by 
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for easy digestion and sets 
free the valuable, balanced 
nourishment of whole rice and 
wheat respectively. 


Get a packet of each from 
your grocer to-day. Serve with 
milk or cream, stewed or pre- 
served fruit—or try some of the 
recipes printed on the packets. 
See how the kiddies will enjoy 
such a breakfast or supper. 
You can be sure it does 
them good. No cooking, no 
trouble—ready to eat. 


Puffed 
Rice 


Quaker Oats Ltd. 























Less Daylight 
means more 
Home Comfort 


The passing of Summertime marks the 
approach of the long evenings which are 
a sheer delight to all who install Berkeley 
Upholstery in their homes. Berkeleys have 
brought within the reach of everyone handsome 
furniture, thoroughly upholstered, which before 
could be enjoyed by the few only. Day by day their popularity has grown, and their merits 
have been passed on by word of mouth from one to another, until the demand and the out- 
put have become so enormous that Berkeley Easy Chairs and Chesterfields can be produced 
and sold at a price that is absolutely unrivalled for furniture of equal design and quality. 


The 
















BERKELEY LOUNGE CHESTERFIELD is a handsome piece of furniture, affording ample accommodation for 
two persons, and with the adjustable end let —_ 

down it forms a delichtful reclining lounge, 

A feature of this Chesterfield is that we can 
guarantee the absolute reliability of the ad- 
justable end, the strength of which is such 
that when extended it can be safely used as 
an extra seat. Extreme length, with adjust- 
table end let down. 6 ft. 


tt £210 :0:0 


or 30/- with order, and 6 
0/- m , 


payments of 3 monthly. 





BERKELEY EASY CHAIR 
The frame of the Berkeley is 
exceptionally strong. It is fitted 
with Long steel-coppered springs 
in the back, seat, and front edge. 
The Berkeley has bold, broad, 





heavily upholstered arms with 
an extra deep seat and double 
bordered front. The seat also ha 


an independent front edge which 
idds greatly to the life of the 
chairand resiliency of the springs, 


CASH 
PRICE £4 ° 5 ° 
r 15/- with rder ind 


5 payments of 15 - monthly. 


BERKELEY WING MODEL 


r ted upon the same lines 











Any piece of the Berkeley 
Lounge Suite can be 
supplied separately. 


fort and complete protection from draughts 


tt: £5 :0:0 


or 15/- with orderand 6 pay:nents of 15’- monthly. 
SEND A POSTCARD FOR PATTERNS | SOLD ON THE MONEY -BACK PRINCIPLE 
Ss t of first payment nay 






and ct e your own covering. On receipt of post ufter receiyt with y rder we 
card we will send you, post free, a complete range send the Suite or ect Carrtage Paid n England 
f serviceable and artistic designs in tapestric re und Wale , 1 extra If uy examination it is not 
tonne Ne to harn ise with any scheme of complet t actory. y may return it within 7 days 


our expense, and we w refund your money tn full 


decorat or colouring in your home at 

H. J. SEARLE & SON, LTD. “Grice 
(Dept. T.), 70-78, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1 

Showrooms: 133, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W.1.,and The Arcade, High St., Croydon 
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PROBLEM PAGES 





lasting possession of joy, and I am not a_ an obstacle. In the case of which I am 
yuntry-born woman. Instead of merely told, it seems that the man is just the very 
tolerating the country and being miserable type to need a companion in the first years 
about it, do try to discover its charms. f his professional work, and that he is 
However much your heart hankers for town _ likely to do better and to be happier married 
life, or rather because it does, make the than he ever would be alone. 


peer Filling a Big Place 

Work for a Woman of Fifty Here is a letter from a very simplk 
I think your notion of getting cookery minded modest woman, with little experi 
ertificates is good, “H.” Some of the best ence of life and not much education, who 

cooks | know are uncertificated, and some has suddenly been called upon to fill an 


of the worst have all kinds of certificates. important position. And she is nervous. 
But [ agree that if you wish at the age She is afraid of people’s comments. She 
of fifty to carn your living as a cook you would prefer to stay in her stenag oth home 
had better have some kind of means of with her husband and children, but he 
introducing yourself to people, and a certifi husband’s preferment has given he r no 
cate serves as an introduction. By all means’ choice, and she writes to ask me to give 
specialize in French household cookery, for her some advice likely to be useful to he 
there are many English families who would in a much higher social sphere. Well, my 
pay high wages to a woman who could advice is just this: Bi y urself, don’t worry, 
introduce variety into their meals and give never mind if you make mistakes, take them 
them originality without extravagance. naturally if you do, and you will find that 
Good cooks are so scarce that I do not feel almost everybody will like you and be glad 
at all afraid that you will find it difficult to help you. Nervousness is never an 
to obtain a position, attractive quality; it makes people cithe 


so independent that they are boorish and 
Early Marriages without any kind of grace, or it reduces 











| think that marriag res made early in life the m to such inefhic ic ncy that the vy embarrass 
are often very happy, and I should be dis- others as much as themselves. Do you not 
inclined to refuse consent to a marriage remember how Mrs. Brown, the wife of the 
at an early age simply because of youthful- Scottish MF .. charmed evervone at Holy 
ness. \ mother who writes to me thinks rood Palace because she was just herself, 
that a girl ought not to marry before she is making no attempt to put on Society airs, 
twenty-five, yet our mothers and our grand vet not afraid to hold her own in conversa 
mothers often married at seventeen, and tion and to talk just as she would in her 
lived long years of usefulness and happi- own village? 
ness. 1 like to see parents young enough Countesses or cooks like us after 
to be real companions to their children, and = what we are, e are 
I like to see a young wife hel Ilping a young never can be 10 is 
husband through his early struggles, giving so much about the way to eat 
a point to his hard work ser adding to his, that she cannot reply to a remark 
perhaps, impetuous youth a sense of re- her by a neighbour is a greater social failure 
sponsibility, than the woman who talks pleasantly and 
No one can, of course, predict with any naturally to all around her but who posses 
certainty the position between any married cuts her asparagus with a knife. A littl 
couple a few years after marriage; one has quiet observation of the usages in social life 
nly one’s experience of others to help. will soon teach you what to do, and while 
Given two level young heads, a deep affec you are learning be as natural and as happy 
tion, the spirit of companionship and self- as you can, always remembering that the 
sacrifice n both sles, vou have ideal conventions which may worry you so much 
qualifications for a very happy marriage,and = are not nearly so important to the peopl 


youth should not therefore be regarded as who observe them as you might imagine. 
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Conducted y 
Mrs.George Sturgeon 








Forty-one ‘‘ Quiver” Children 


Y DEAR READERS, It very 
difficult to think f an ! but 
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Contributions for funds should be sent 
to Mrs. George Sturgeon, The Quiver 
Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4 
cheques made payable to Cassell & Co 
Ltd. 


In the case of parcels of all kinds 
to Mrs. 





pleare write Sturgeon tor an 
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a, the amount of time spent with bucket 
/ and cloth. Always keep a canister of 


as. sink, in the cupboard, in the bath- 
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The hands which 
work with Vim 
I. never come to harm 


Vim is a great saver of hands because 
it simplifies housework and reduces 


Vim on the shelf above the kitchen 


room. Its presence is a guarantee of 
time and trouble saved. 
, The reason why Vim excels for all 
A sorts of cleaning jobs is because the 
\\\N minute particles of which it is made 
are so shaped that they seize the dirt 
and scum, while leaving the surface 
beneath clean and uninjured. 


Sound reasons these for using Vim for 
pots, pans, cutlery, crockery, baths, 
sinks, woodwork, |ino. 

Vim cleans pots, pans, cutlery, 
crockery, baths and sinks, tiles 
and porcelain, lino and paintwork, 
glazed and enamelled surfaces, 
floors and tables, dishes, cook- 
ing vessels, cooking stoves, and 
all kitchen utensils. It removes 
rust, grime, grease, stains and 
tarnish from all dirty surfaces, 








Vim is sold in large and medium-sized canistera; 
also in handy cartons 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT 
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ff MAKE DELICIous 
& DRINKING CHOCOLATE 
WITH BOURNVILLE COCOA 


FOR A LARGE CUP PUTINTOA 
SAUCEPAN A LEVEL DESSERT- 
SPOONFUL OF COCOA WITH AN 
EQUAL AMOUNT OF SUGAR (OR 
% MORE TO TASTE) WITH HALF A 
‘ CUPOF WATER. WHEN BOILING 
‘, ADO HALF A CUP OF COLD 
MILK. BOIL AGAIN FORONE 7 
MINUTE. WHISK AND 4 
SERVE HOT, 
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Write 
CADBURY, BOURNVILLE, 
about Gift Scheme. 





















See the name CADBURY on every piece of ~~ ae 











C. BRANDAUER & C0.’S 
CIRCULAR - POINTED PENS 
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These Series of 
Pens Write as 
Smoothly asa 
Pencil— 
Scratch 
nor Spurt, the 
being rounded 
Special Process, 
Assorted Sample Boxes 9d., to 
be obtained from all Stationers. 


If out of Stock, send 104d. in Stamps direct 
to the Works, Birmingham. 


: IMPERIAL HOTEL: 
sauaxe’ LONDON: 


1000 Rooms fitted H.& C. Water. , 7 lok ‘ 
| § Bath and Breakfast from . . 
' SOuSueueuuueueeuaennenancnese 


NIGHT LIGHTS - “ Pylitna” Powders 


harmless) taken in a little warm 
milk or water remove the causes 
§ < Sp dily cure or prevent attack 


Sa 
SEVEN PRIZE seen 
MEDALS. Piers 
“vy 
Sy 
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M Lond ‘A far move guccmky 
andefictently than usual treatment 
Ut all Chemists or Pylitna, Farringdoa 
are « by internal dis Rd., I jou, 1%" | ol 
rders which amnot be 29 and 5/- box, 
corrected y external re- The Cost is hing fora Cure, and 
| medies they will Cure. 














SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF : = 
LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES CREY 


Under Royal Patronage 














Sometimes it is difficult to know what to say when 
writing \ppeal We want so many things that 
one doc not know where to begit if | iy that 
we want money | think that includes everything, for . - 
- »E 
we want it more than anything, and w never get HINDES 
, A > - 
enough The General Fund—the backbor of 11 HAIR TINT 
Society—needs it very much, while the Sy ial Fund tints grey or faded hair 
that provides for the Sick and tl Aged always need any natural shade de- 
replenishing 1} poor Ladi want money to hely sired brown, dark- 
j . littl ’ I } ‘ 1 brown, light-brown r 
them tok pa hit re orto help then pay . - black It is permanent 
rent Perhay tho who cannot x1Vv is they wo and washable, has no 
lik during ther life-time would remen r they may Erease, and does not 
} their deatl X Le y of from burn the hair It is 
‘ aia s cates - Agate used by over a mi 2 
t to 4 : very Ww ut to : y woul no reople Medical certificate accoimpanies each 
prevent ye providing for tho who may need your rottle. Of all Chemists, Stores and Hairdressers, 
hel To ul who give Legace we can truly iy 2/6 the Flask, or direct, stating shade required, 
that their wor o tollow them . from , 
Please help us when you cai HINDES, Ltd., 1, Tabernacle Street, City, London. 














| 
Edith Smallwood, Hon. Sec., Lancaster House, Malvern. | 
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THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 


beautiful position for a convalescent home 
can hardly be imagined, for it is in the 
midst of beautiful country, Beachy Head 
and the long line of the Downs shelter it 
on the west, and it is within a few minutes’ 
walk of a glorious beach. When the sun 
shines there is no place more exhilarating 
than Littke Common. The sea is an Italian 
blue and the air races across it. The Home 
has the cosiness of a country house; the 
children lead a joyous life, having their 
meals in the garden, paddling and bathing 
from their own special hut on the shore, 
some of them even sleeping out in the 
garden in open-air shelters. No wonder 
that they return to Hackney looking like 
country children with brown skins and 


>} arkling ( yes. 


A Paying Seaside Home for Children 
A reader of THE QUIVER writes to me: 
“I thought some of your readers might be 

glad to know of.an excellent holiday or per- 

maneut home for children up to twelve years of 
age and be assured of great care and happiness. 
he terms are moderate, and as the matron is 

a fully qualified medical and surgical nurse, 

delicate or invalid children are specially 

treated.”’ 

The Home is situated near Brighton, and 
the terms are from £1 11s. 6d. to £3 3s. 
weekly, with a small additional fee for 
laundry and doctor’s visit and report. I 
shall gladly give the address to any who 
may want it. 


£265,000 by Trafalgar Day 
When one lives day after day within 
ight of the sea, one realizes more polg- 


nantly than at other times of the year that, 


In spite of proposed tunnels and actual 
aeroplanes, we are still an island people 
dependent on the passing ships for our food 
and merchandise. It seems, therefore, a 


very appropriate moment to receive an 
urgent appeal from the Prince of Wales 
on behalf of the British and Fore ign Sailors’ 
Society. That very stirring anniversary 

Trafalgar Day—falls on October 21, and the 


society aims at raising the sum of £265,000 


by that date. It is an ambitious project, 
worthy of the Nelson spirit, and it must 
succeed. A very simple and straightforward 
summary of the purposes for which the 
money is required is set forth. One of 


these is the repayment of bank overdraft 
a deficit largely due to the immense share 
of necessary war work borne by the society, 
including the help given to no fewer than 
42.000 survivors from mined and torpedoed 


ships), £30,0co; another is the endowment 
of the Prince of Wales Sea Training Hostel, 
£25,000. I shall never forget the exhilarat- 

g visit I paid to this hostel, where in the 
ast three years 366 boys, many of them 
he orphan sons of sailors who died during 
the war, have been trained for the British 
Merchant Service. The completion of the 
Empire Memorial Hostel, our old friend to 
whom we have given several “Quiver” 
cabins, claims another £10,000o—money well 
spent indeed. The relief of distressed 
sailors and their dependents needs £30,000. 
One hundred and fifty-five thousand pounds 
is the estimated cost of the building, extension 
and endowment of Sailors’ Rests and Clubs in 
seaports in all parts of the world where there 


] 





is at present inadequate provision or none 
at all, particularly in Southampton, the 
Clyde, India and the Dominions overseas, 
Antwerp, Hamburg and other places too 
numerous to mention. It is not difficult to 
realize the importance of providing good 
and decent accommodation for the men in 
home and foreign ports, and the fact that 
in 1923 there were 1,103,608 attendances of 
sailors and 146,128 beds occupied at various 
rests shows that the work of the society is 
appreciated. Ten thousand pounds is wanted 
to improve the conditions under which the 
chaplains and missionaries work and to 
provide for their old age, and £5,000 would 
be spent on ocean libraries (there are six 
hundred already in use on board ships at 
sea), In all new work it is proposed that 
a due proportion of the sum allocated shall 
be used to form an endowment fund in 


he requirements of sound 


accordance with t 
finance, so that the society may not in future 
be faced with recurring deficits and the need 
for big appeals. This is excellent policy, 
and I do hope that this great effort will meet 
with the magnificent response it deserves. 

As the appeal truly says, “There is no 
man or woman who has not daily cause for 
eratitude to the sailors who carry our food 
and merchandise across the seas, at the 
hazard of their lives; to the sailors who 
faced and overcame the submarine peril at 
a time when our very existence was at 
stake.” 

When these words appear in THE QUIVER 
there will be still three weeks before 
Trafalgar Day. Please do not let them 
pass without sending a donation, large or 
small, to the hon. treasurer, Sir Frederick 
Green, K.B.E., British and Foreign Sailors’ 
Societv, Passmore Edwards Sailors’ Palace, 
680 Commercial Road, London, FE.14. 
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Ears that Hear 
Very, very 
that « 





rarely 


ills forth no response whatever, and 


he ears that hear ( he « s 1 kind 
el per who do not u i¢ ) le 

and suppose that someone el vill reply, 
but who visualize the need th 1 have 
described and do not rest until the ave 


supplied it. Paint-boxes, stereoscopic view 








lothes, books on wireless, shee and all 
kind f othe thines have been offered 
durin th past month and ratefull 
accepted There was also an excellent 
sponst i my a] eal for the Brit 1 Home 
for Incurables Our chief vity these 
weeks has been helping peopl to have 
holi S vho ould not he r lave 
afforded them, but we hav Is ven 
assistance In ases of illness and } ther 
emereencics I wish readers 1c ee the 
happv lette I receive n thei: Y 
More Wants 

As some wants are ipplied, thers 
emergt Phe nec ) t Kind 
and boots and sho ill s 11% 
with us, and here are ‘ l appea 
which | hope will reach the ears that hear 
send thin kindly ask me f an dress 
first Parcels should net ‘ ent to the 
office 

The private typist, to whom mat hel 
showed kindness last w ter tells m that het 
present typewriter 1s over twenty year l 
the make iy it cannot b pa l SI 
writes It works ver lowly and nstantly 
breaks down, which i 1 very i > matter 
to me t s « yse,. 2% 3 ns 1 earnings. 
It broke dow! nee again last night, and I 
have beet itting all i otrvil t make it 
work, till I ha i bad hea } ind feel rly 
blind with staring at the wr } é ! ; \ 
new ty] M I ( el ] } i ] 
rit al ve i it X 1 
al ! ul ul 
gifts to ] n for tl pur IR lers 1 
remember that the pri t t u 
invalid t 

A read } } | I 
small ird } t ] ] 

iy } ] Roth 1 
it t Ip . 
myself ar 1 | coat eith i t 
or wate roof invtl | ] el 

, ¢ ¢ a} ¢ 1 
t f nt | . 
cb t ! *i11 1 ‘ rth r Y ? 
I am wearit t! hoe t la ] l l 
not ki iat I have 1 but for them 
und t t and t f Mr N. 1} ! 

‘ lt sister | writer I ! 

Size, th ter very tall 

An I nary would be eT teful t 
vor Id re her a tt heet 
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a. 1 per 3-lb. 
ma / ™ Block 
non re you’ve a nice 
taste in choco- 
late, acknowledge 
it with Belgrave. 
It’s delightfully 
not-too-sweet,and 
e itsimply dissolves 
Mrs in the mouth. 




















FOUNTPENS 


A good pen is appreciated 


by everyone, and that is one 
reason why the “Swan” 
enjoys a world-wide popu- 
larity. It is a pen whose 
reliability is constantly 
praised by those who have 
tested it—not merely for one 
year, but for periods of more 
than thirty years. The 


‘ Swan ”’ is the lifetime pen, 





Size 2. 


and is guaranteed to satisfy po ar 
you. 17/6 


Self-filling Type from 15/-. 


Other “Swans” from 10/6. 


OF STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS 





CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


Masie, Topp & Co., Ltp., Swan House, 133 & 135, Oxford St., London, W.1. 
Branches: 79 & 80, High Holborn, W.C.1; 97, Cheapside, | 3 4 and at 
3, Exchange Street, Manchester; Paris, Brussels, Zurich, Barcelona, Sydney 


and Cape Tow n. 


























MINUTE TO STROP 


MOMENT TO CLEAN 





KEEN AS A CLEMAK CLEMAK BLADES § soia Everywhere 

















IF PUSSY HAS HER MILK— 
will you not see that the little ones at 


THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 


have theirs ? £28 pays our milk bill for a month; £1 for a day; 
5/- will pay for one infant in milk for a week. 


President - - - H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY VISCOUNTESS LASCELLES 
Chairman - - - J.GOMER BERRY, Esa. 

Vice-Chairman - - Maj.-Gen. LORD CHEYLESMORE, K.C,.M.G, K.C.V.O. 
Treasurer - - - ROBERT MOND, Esq. 

Medical Director » ERIC PRITCHARD, Esq. M.D., M.R.C.P. 





THE INFANTS HOSPITAL, VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER 




















SMELLING BOTTLE ! 


Of all Chemists and 
For Colds, Influenza, suse Si 


Catarrh, Headaches, etc, or post free, 2/5, 


Dr. Mackenzie's Laboratories, Ltd., Reading, England. 











__-— => Make a Note 
—5—= 1n your Diary 






“ make sure the next pair of 

ots or shoes you buy are 
‘Dri ped’ Soled; then make 
a note of the date of your 
purchase. Subsequent refer- 
ence many months afterwards 
quill confirm th é double- ~-wear 


_“ R aaeeaead 
three words— 


say them at the footwear shop—and save pounds a year on boot 
and shoe bills. These three words “ Dri-ped-Soled-Footwear” 
identify all brands of boots and shoes soled with “ Dri-ped,” the 
super-leather for soles. 







“Dri-ped” leather soles are guaranteed to wear twice as long as 
best ordinary leather soles of equal Se, and guaranteed abso- 


lutely waterproof throughout wear. Hundreds of thousands have 
proved that the passwords to footwear economy ‘a comfort are 
* Dri-ped-Soled-Footwear.” Say them when buying your next pair. 





DRIPED — 


THE SUPER *ATHER FOR SOLES 
iid Geka BOOTS & SHOES 











Your repairer can re-sole 
the boots or shoes you are 
now wearing with d 


wear “Dri-ped” leather. 


ouble- 


It pays to insist on having 
ws Dri ped ” Soles. 





“Dri ped ’ Soled Boots 
and Shoes are obtainable 


<Gnre, WA ||/ ilk hon 


in all styles and sizes for nat 


men, women and children. 
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Lady Pamela’s 
Letter 
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EAR COUSIN DELIA,—Parents are 

divided into two camps as to the effect 

upon their children of bringing them 
young into the limelight. Some children are 
from their earliest years extremely _ self 
possessed. Others are tormented by fear and 
so self-conscious that to be asked to perform in 
public or, indeed, do anything that brings the 
eyes of the public upon them causes them great 
distress. 

Some parents think that it encourages vanity 
and makes a child too self-assertive to let it be 
a bridesmaid or page at a wedding or take 
part in a play at school or perform or recite 
at an entertainment. Other parents think that 
the more experience and practice a child gets 
in this way the better. To gain confidence by 
taking first a minor, and later a prominent, 
part in a school performance is useful. Shyness 
is worn off easily, and the child learns that it 


is not, after all, so formidable. 


There is something to be said for both views. 
For one child to be perpetually brought for 
ward to recite or play is a bad thing and likely 
to make the small person think herself or him 
self cleverer and more talented than is actually 
the case. For each child in turn to be given 
a chance to overcome stage-fright is excellent. 
Many a young girl, newly emerged from the 
schoolroom, endures agonies because of nervous 
ness that might well have been conquered at 
school. ‘The boy who leaves school an awkward 
hobbledehoy could have got rid of much of his 
awkwardness by taking a share in school plays 
and performances from ‘* preparatory”? days 
mward 

the child who can recite a play naturally 
and simply when asked to do so gives pleasure 
not so much by the performance as by the 
Simple and gracious willingness to please. The 
thild who has to be coaxed, coerced or bullied 
into doing some ‘‘ parlour trick *’ is a source 
of irritation to all grown-ups present. These 
habits quickly become fixed, and they show 
themselves in an aggravated form when the 
hild is older 


f self-conscious child.—Ever yours, 


Most of us have met this kind 


PAMELA. 


Answers to Correspondenis. 
Lady Pamela hopes that readers of THE QUIVER 

will wrile to her, and she will have much 
letiers in this 








Picas (re 2H ANSE é? } t/ Cc 
Column, 

For KING Baby. Worried Liverpool).—There 
is not the least cause for worry, for evidently 
your little son has been thriving splendidly, 
and when a little later he needs something 
more than milk alone, you cannot decide more 
wisely than on Mellin’s Food. It is admirable 


for babies, and they tl 







ive and grow bonny 
on it. It possesses also the advantage of being 
quite easy to prepare, a point in its favour you 
will appreciate, as you are a busy person. I 
shall be glad to hear from you again later, for 
I am sure you will be able to report that baby 
is growing splendidly. 

A QUESTION OF SCHOOL. Snapper (Redhill).— 
Personally I think the whole trouble arises 
because your little son is being educated at 
home. He needs the companionship of other 
boys. It is true he has sisters, but, after all, 
they are girls, and a boy of his age should 





play cricket and other boyish games with boys 
of his own age. Besides, at lessons the com- 
petition with others is necessary. Can you not 
arrange to send him to a good preparatory 
school for two years? This will do him a 
world of good and equip him for the life of 
a large public school later 

For Goop HeatrH. Hopeful (Dublin).—I am 
glad you are so interested in my answers to my 
correspondents, and it is |} 1 of you to write so 
appreciatively. I am indeed sorry that you 
are such a sufferer. Cephos is guaranteed to 
be non-poisonous, so why not get a small box 
and try that? I th ; vill find it very 





beneficial. 





For THE Hanps. Mimi (Bognor).—You tell 
me that directly it begins to get cold your 
hands become red and rough. You must be 
very careful to dry them well each time you 
wash them. It is a 1 plan to keep a 
little finely powdered starch on the wash-stand 
and rub a little over the backs of the hands 
after drying them. You can keep your hands 
soft by “rubbing them at night with a lotion 
made by mixing equal rts of eau-de-Cologne, 
slycerine, rose-water and lemor tice. Wear 
loose-fitting gloves, and if 1 wear woollen 
nes wear a fine cotton o1 Ik underneath. 

Kor Winpy WEeEat Rosan 1 ryne 
mouth).—I quite agree with you that it 1s very 


annoying to get Ss ntidy with such 
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delightfully 


easy tomake 
with 


GREENS 


THE ORIGINAL BRIGHTON 
SPONGE MIXTURE 


Prepared by CREENS OF BRIOHTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

GREEN'S CHOCOLATE MOULD GREENS CUSTARD 
GREEN'S TANGERINE JELUES &c 
Write for Special Recipe Bookle 












Fresh - Gathered 
Fruit and Pure & 
White Sugar 


HARTLEY’S JAMS and 
MARMALADE make an 
irresistible appeal to the 
palate. Their wonderful 


> Sms 


<6 & 


if Or 


opularity is due not only 
A guarantee of Purity is on every jar. to the tempting Have yur ol ,. 
fresh -gathered fruit, but 


the knowledge that each jar will be as good as the last one. 


hae 


Hartley's Jams and Marmalade are made in the Fresh Fruit 
Season, and are always consistent in flavour. v" 


UO, vee, 
@: i. 








Sold by all Chemists 
Hairdressers & Stores 


i‘ 2 Ja 
O O 
PER. BOTTLE DOUBLE QUANTITY 
Beware of 
Substitutes 





ANZORA PERFUMERY CO,LY® WILLESDEN LANE LONDON N.W.6 














